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BION’S ‘‘LAMENT FOR ADONIS’”’ 
ENGLISH VERSION BY WitLiAM A. DaiKE 


I weep for Adonis, the beauteous Adonis, 
Adonis is dead! 

The Loves lift their’wail: O, beauteous Adonis, 
Adonis is dead! 

No more, Cytherea, may’st thou blissfully slumber 
On purple-hung bed. 

Arise! beat thy bosom, thy sorrows all number! 
Adonis is dead! 


I mourn Adonis dead, and all the Loves 

Lift high their sad, commiserative wail. 
Upon the mountain, ’neath the weeping skies, 
Low lieth fair Adon: a cruel tusk 

Hath cleft his thigh, more pallid than its sheen; 
And Aphrodite weeps to see her love 

Sigh forth so softly his life’s farewell breath. 
As down his white skin flows the sombre gore, 
The light dies in his sightless eyes, the rose 
Flees from his lip, and dies the sacred kiss. 
But ne’er will Aphrodite yield that kiss; 
Though her Adonis die, she takes delight 

In showering his cold lips with kiss on kiss— 
O! would Adonis might have known this bliss! 


I and the Loves lament Adonis slain! 

Though grievous is the wound that cleaves his thigh, 
A wound yet deeper doth the Goddess bear 

Deep in her heart. The ever-faithful hounds 
Whimper beside the corpse, and weep the nymphs, 
The Oreads; but golden Cypris, sad, 

Unkempt, unsandalled, wanders through the glades: 
Her bright hair flowing in a heedless flood, 
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Careless of thorns that tear her soft, sweet limbs, 
Calling her youthful spouse, th’ Assyrian mate, 
And waking the long valleys with her wail. 

Upon the pallid navel, the white breast 

That once ‘neath Cypris’ amorous lips did blush, 
The purpling blood from his torn thigh doth gush. 


‘Alas for Cytherea!’ sigh the Loves; 

‘Now hath she lost her beauteous spouse, and lost 
That beauty which she kept for his caress. 
Lovely was she whilst still Adonis lived 

Alas! with him hath perished Cypris’ grace!’ 
“Woe for Adonis,’ sob the hills and trees; 

The rivers dirge for Aphrodite’s loss, 

And all the springs upon the mountain-steeps 
Weep for Adonis; and the gentle flowers 
Redden of grief, whilst Cytherea chants 

Her mournful song along the wooded ways: 
‘Alas for Cypris! Woe! Adon is dead!’ 

And each Echo answers: ‘Yea, hath perishéd.’ 


Who would not weep for Cypris’ direful love? 
Alas! alas! when her enanguished gaze 

Fell on Adonis’ wound, and none might stay 
The life-blood rushing from his pallid thigh, 

She spread her arms and sadly cried: ‘ Adon, 
Stay thee, O stay! hapless Adonis, stay! 

Once more let me enfold thee in these arms, 
And mingle lips with lips. O rouse thee now, 
But for a space; give me thy last caress, 

Kiss me with all thy spirit’s strength, until 
From thy dear heart thy soul shall flow to mine, 
And I shall drain thy sweetest cup of love 

To the last breath: O, give me yet one kiss 

That I may treasure as Adonis’ self, 

Since thou dost flee from me. Thou flyest far, 
Unto the dark, dread realms of Acheron; 
Woe, me! who may not follow thee anon! 
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‘O Proserpina, Queen! take ye my spouse! 
Thou art by far more powerful than [, 

Since every loveliest thing falls to thy share. 
Now am I filled with woe and bitter grief ; 

I mourn Adon, for he is dead, and I 

Mistrust thy artifice. Must thou then die, 

Whom I so love? Ah, then, my love is fled 

As in a dream; and widowed am I leit: 

Idle the Loves, my girdle loosed in vain. 

O foolish youth! why didst thou dare the hunt? 
Beauteous thou wast; was not it madness, then, 
To tempt the furious beasts?’ Thus did she grieve, 
And all the Loves wept with her: ‘QO, alas! 

Alas for Cypris! fair Adon is dead!’ 

For every drop of dear Adonis’ blood, 

The goddess drops a tear; and on the ground 
These fall as flowers: the rose his blood becomes, 
Her tears anemones. Adon is slain, 

Yet weep no more, O Cytherea, now; 

Upon thy couch of leaves Adonis lies, 

And though o’er him Death doth close vigil keep, 
Yet is he lovely—lovely, as in sleep. 


On these soft vestments let us lay him now, 

As once he lay through the still night with thee, 
In holy sleep, upon a couch of gold. 

Though sad the sight, and though thou yearnest sore, 
Yet let him lie ‘mong garlands twined and flowers, 
The drooping flowers that withered when he died. 
With oimtments sprinkle him, and with perfumes ; 
Then perish all perfumes, for he is dead. 

That was the sweetest of them all to thee. 

Adonis lies in purple-vested sleep, 

And all about him mourn the weeping Loves, 
Their lovely locks now shorn; one breaks his bow, 
Another tramples on his futile shafts 

And breaks his feathered quiver; one, again, 
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Unstrings Adonis’ sandal, whilst his mate, 

To wash the gore from that ensanguined thigh, 
In golden urns the sparkling water brings, 
Whilst yet another fans him with his wings. 


For Cytherea all the Loves make wail. 
Hymen hath quenched the torches at the door, 
And crushed the nuptial wreath, and flung it hence. 
Hymen is gone; no more the lay of love, 
Alas! is sung. Woe for Adonis, slain! 

Yet more than Hymen do the Graces ery 
Adonis’ fate. ‘The fair Adon is dead, 

They ery one to another, louder still 

Than thou, Dioné. E’en the Muses weep, 
Invoking him in song; but he heeds not. 
How fain would he give ear! but Proserpine 
Releaseth not her yoke. So, Cypris, cease 
Thy lamentations, and thy dirges still. 

Take thou surcease now of thy sad refrain: 
Another year, thou needs must weep again. 








REFOUNDING DEMOCRACY 


By Epwarp O. Sisson 


Of the future we can be certain of only this: that it will be 
different from the past: religion, morals, and education, in their 
true essence are the impulse to make it better. 


‘‘American democracy was founded on an abundance of 
free lands:’’ so says the most authoritative student of the 
pioneering march of our people from Atlantic to Pacific. 
In other words liberty was easy, almost compulsory, in all 
the early experience of our political experiment; if any man 
felt hampered or oppressed, all he had to do was to move west 
and find freedom; beyond the ridges was, not rest, which he 
did not want, but freedom, which he did want. How far he 
should go depended upon how intense was his desire for 
liberty: he could secure complete isolation from all artificial 
restraint if he so desired just by going on to the frontier: he 
could secure any intermediate degree by halting in the west- 
ering settlements. So the human flood spread out toward 
the new lands distributing itself by a sort of gravity, the 
conservative and stable ever dropping out and settling, the 
eager and adventurous pushing on toward the plains, the 
mountains, and finally the sunset ocean. But always free- 
dom beckoned, and open spaces gratified the impulse: nature 
allowed no bottling up of discontent; men who were satis- 
fied stayed and created satisfied communities; those whose 
temperament called for something different trekked on to 
find it. Best of all, ‘‘Unele Sam was rich enough to give 
every man a farm;’’ this was an unheard-of glory, the full 
meaning of which is understood only by remembering that 
land-ownership has always been the most basie patent of 
nobility: if an Englishman’s house was his castle, an Ameri- 
can’s quarter-section of land was his kingdom. 

Gone forever are these incomparable favors of history. 
Gone is the free land, not merely in its abundance but in its 
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last remnants: the occasional opening of an Indian reserva- 
tion, about the only exception to the rule, really accentuates 
the main fact, and tends to keep alive the hunger for land 
and so render the shortage the more acute and dangerous, 
Land which will actually produce crops is everywhere and 
always high priced, so that the demand gnaws hungrily on 
the outer edge at the barren or unavailabie areas. ‘‘Cut- 
over’’ land, encumbered with dead logs and huge stumps, 
is sold at a price which forty years ago would have bought 
fertile prairie soil; then the buyer must expend money and 
labor in clearing it far beyond its actual productive value when 
cleared: it is a common saying that it takes three successive 
holders to conquer such land, the first two wearing them- 
selves out and quitting in despair. 

As free iands contributed to free men, indeed created a 
natural state of freedom, so did free natural wealth in other 
forms,—timber and minerals, in particular. Parallel to the 
homestead laws are the laws concerning mineral and timber 
claims: the western half of the national domain abounded in 
rich gifts for the ambitious citizen: hundreds of thousands 
of individuals thus attained ease or even affluence at a stroke. 
Most of the fortunes in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
regions are founded almost immediately upon such gifts of 
freedom. This too is gone, almost without a trace. The gen- 
eration now in middle life have in the main never had an 
opportunity to use their ‘‘rights’’ for a timber or mining 
claim: most of them never give a thought to either, unless 
incited thereto by promoters whose only interest is the fee 
which they exact for putting the claimant in possession of 
his legal rights;—and usually the possessor finds his new 
property worthless. 

These resources are gone in two ways: the actual material 
is in large measure consumed, and possession is tied up for 
nearly all the rest; partly »y the enterprise of great cor- 
porations or large single owners, who have industriously 
gathered titles into their hands, and partly by the wise but 
tardy reservations made by the government, through which 
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the nation resumes ownership and control of a remnant of its 
original resources. 

The actual exhaustion of the material is the most signifi- 
eant of the changes: for so long as material is abundant it 
ereates economic ease and freedom, largely regardless of 
ownership; that is even when ownership is consolidated the 
actual material abundance tends toward good wages and 
abundant employment. The exhaustion of timber may serve 
as illustration: ‘‘The original forests of the United States,’’ 
says the World Almanac for 1922, p. 220, ‘‘ecovered about 
829 000.000 acres and contained 5,200,000.000,000 board feet 
of timber. There are left (June 30, 1921) 463,000,000 acres 
of forest land, containing 2,215,000,000,000 board feet. Of 
this—112,000,000 is eulled and second growth timber—133- 
000,000 is partially stocked with smaller growth, and 81,000,- 
000 acres is devastated and practically waste land. The pres- 
ent rate of timber consumption is more than four times the 
annual growth of the forests.”’ 

In the place of a population always open toward the West, 
always free to move when dissatisfied, never ‘‘eabined, 
eribbed, confined’’ in body cr scul,—what have we now? 
Huge aggregations of humanity in cities, especially in indus- 
trial and commercial centers, dammed up by their economic 
and occupaticnal condition, almost unable to move at all, and 
with no place to move to which holds out promise of better 
or even materially different conditions. Most serious of all 
is that the family least of all can move: the solitary indi- 
vidual, especially if a male, can get out in one way or 
another: if he lacks the price of a ticket, the ties or the 
brake-beams offer free transportation: but consider the 
spiritua! price of such exodus, and compare its dehumanizing 
influence with the dignity and almost epic nobleness of the 
pioneer family crossing the prairies, with the father leading, 
the mother and small children in the covered wagon, in 
company usually with a whole train of self-respecting and 
respected fellow Americans, engaged in a career which be- 
longed to the very che»seter and genius of the national life. 
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The history of the United States presents few more startling 
and menacing changes than that of the moving population 
from the wagon trains of the great trails to the motley, in- 
coherent, semi-human dribblings of hobos and tramps to and 
fro from East to West and from North to South. The mov- 
ing of the pioneer knit the family in firmer bonds of unity, 
and formed the firm centers of community solidarity: the 
movement of the freedom-seeking laborer today in the main 
dissolves the family bond and engenders estrangement or 
even hate in the individual against the Great Society to 
which he should and must belong, 

Thus has the primitive and natural basis of our natural 
liberty been clipped and shrunken, all by the most natural 
causes, all in the inevitable spirit of exuberance fostered by 
Nature’s generosity, both in our bloed and in our wealth. 
The material side of this great national experience has been 
enlarged upon abundantly, though certainly not too much: 
every intelligent citizen should be familiar with it. But 
it is certain that few of us are seized with even a trace of its 
significance in our national welfare, and in the determination 
of political, social, educational policies. Above all is it neces- 
sary to concentrate ous minds upon the human side of the 
great metamorphosis going on, and strive to comprehend 
how it is changing the very conditions of our life, and above 
all the facility or even the possibility of true liberty. 

Consider also the transformation in the character of daily 
occupation, in the color and psychic tone of the hour-long 
and year-long engagement by which the worker earns his 
living: in other words the industrialization of the populatios. 
As the disappearance of free lands and free natural re- 
sources has diminished and in large measure abolished 
freedom of movement, so the change in the type of occupa- 
tion has involved profound psychic transformation in the 
main flow of the worker’s occupational existence. ‘‘In the 
needle trades a girl tends a sewing machine carrying twelve 
needles making 4,000 stitches a minute, or 2,400,000 in ten 
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hours, often working in a bright light and with unshaded 
eyes, and amidst a deafening roar,—in the shoe industry a 
workman revolves the shoe in such a manner as to trim off 
the crimped surplus leather from the upper. His task is 
5,200 shoes a day.’’ Descriptions like these have become 
familiar through countless reports of industrial commissions 
and are known to all intelligent persons; happily our minds 
are becoming awake to the acute question of the bearing of 
these changes upon our social and educational procedure. 

The political and educational moral of all this is the de- 
mand for a new foundation for democracy. The abundance 
of free lands is gone, never to return; the abundance of 
material resources is shrunken and has quite lost its unique 
economie influence upon spiritual life and character. The 
dull pressure of economie necessity is settling down upon us, 
and the huge weight of industrialism is already acting with 
tremendous force. Nature’s prodigal gifts to the cause of 
liberty are fast being withdrawn: the material environment 
no longer makes freedom inevitable, but rather threatens 
here as in older cultures to render it difficult, almost im- 
possible. It is the urgent task of political and educational 
wisdom and energy to ereate the new basis of liberty: a 
spiritual foundation instead of a material one; human in- 
stead of ‘‘natural’’; permanent, or at least enduring, in- 
stead of the transitory one of the historical accident of enor- 
mous stores of land and resources. 

The old basis, the abundance of land and resources, was 
ready-made for us, the gift of history and geography: the 
new foundation is our own task; we must create it ourselves, 
out of our own souls, as it were. It is one of the natural de- 
mands of maturity: our patrimony is spent, in the main; 
how wisely spent is another question, but spent it is. Now 
we shall build our own fortune. In place of immense ad- 
vantages for the solution of comparatively small and nar- 
rowly limited problems, we now have a harder economic 
situation and infinitely expanded and multiplied problems. 


ee 
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It is nationally a ‘‘man’s job’’, which js after all what a na- 
tion should want. 

Of all things most futile is talk about going back. What- 
ever in the past is really sacred will be found to be still with 
us, not left behind at all, but keeping pace with the move- 
ment of our own times, and indeed running ahead of actuali- 
ties in the form of ideals and aspirations. The great Deela- 
ration of the equality of men belongs to the thus far 
unattained: going back into history carries us further from 
it than we are now, by just so many years as we retrace, 
Whatever in the past, our own or anybody else’s, cannot find 
a place in the main stream of our present actual life, will 
have to be surrendered. We cannot go back to the simple 
eolonial type of life of our own early history: if we really 
understood its limitations, we should be loth indeed to do so. 
Least of all can we go back toward a feudal Europe, with its 
classes and masses, and every individual man or woman ex- 
horted to ‘‘be content in the station wherein God _ hath 
placed him.’’ Europe itself is writhing out of that coil fast 
enough, but with no little loss of skin. 

What then are the positive forces to which politics and 
education may look for the creation of the new basis of 
democracy? In brief we may answer, the impulse, the con- 
viction, and the habit of freedom. These are genuine 
spiritual forees; and therefore also cosmic forces. They 
powerfully affect the conduct and history of a people, and of 
the world. They mark the American people far more charac- 
teristically than any other traits. The politician and the 
educator must endeavor to rise to the peculiar type of vision 
required to perceive and comprehend spiritual realities like 
these: they must seek to attain the faith required to believe in 
them and trust to them, in spite of popular clamor ever on 
the side of materialism; in this respect they must understand 
that the very people who are misled by the clamor have 
nevertheless a truer second sense for the realities. and will in 
due time come over to them. 
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There can be no doubt about the ‘‘principal meridian”’ of 
all surveys and courses: it is the thing we eall democracy, 
and, under that protean word it is what the general run of 
Americans, high and low, learned and unlettered, come back 
to in unity of understanding, something hard to define 
logically, yet easy to point to in history and individual con- 
duct: it is freedom; it is the consent of the governed; it is 
equity if not equality in the social order; most funda- 
mentally it is the worth of man as man: which embraces the 
whole trinity of democratic faith,—liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. 

The impulse of freedom jn the history of the United States 
has been much stressed but is in no danger of over-emphasis. 
Free blood has been drawn off from Europe ever since the 
eoming of John Smith and of the Mayflower. True, some 
doubt may be cast upon the genuineness of much of our later 
immigration: especially that part of it which has been prac- 
tically imported volens nolens to meet the demands of in- 
dustry: great is the responsibility of those forces and those 
individuals who have carried on this importation of what in 
a very true sense corresponds to the importation of slave 
labor into a free country. Yet even these elements in our 
population respond in wonderful measure to our ideals and 
cannot be set down in the debtor column of our eugenic 
account. As for the great bulk of the voluntary immigration 
of all periods, we must assume a predominant strain of 
freedom. 

The conviction of liberty is a crucial fact in our national 
present and future. Our people in the mass are pervaded 
by an ineradicable sense of human equality. The public 
school system has enormously fostered this sense, as also have 
our political customs. No description can do justice to the 
democracy of American public education. ‘True, our school 
population is still sifted out largely on a social and economic 
basis: the children of working people, in vast majority in the 
primary grades, fall below their proper representation in the 
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grammar years, and shrink into relative insignificance in 
high school and college. But this is not the work of the school 
itself, but of the social order. In the main, and with no ex- 
ception worth mentioning, the public school, from primary 
grade to university, is the whole-hearted apostle and minister 
of democracy. Nowhere else in the world has ever been 
found a great institution harboring in its membership go 
many millions of human beings so nearly on the basis of the 
great Declaration, that all men are created equal. Nowhere 
in history except here have twenty million individuals lived 
in such equality, not only of opportunity, but of actual treat- 
ment. Nowhere else have so many, or perhaps a tithe go 
many, been so free from the discrimination usually effected 
by varying wealth, privilege, social rank. 

Moreover the school has assiduously indoctrinated its 
members with the idea of equality in its simplest and most 
unequivocal form. That every boy might become president, 
became a favorite joke, but it was long pretty much in 
earnest; and it was discarded only in form, for the funda- 
mental idea is still a potent part of the instruction and 
order of the school. 

Every politician, official or unofficial, is really compelled 
to minister to this sense of equality and worth: the demagogue 
differs only in the crude and fulsome manner he uses and 
the base esds he seeks. ‘‘Though fiends and all things ill 
should wear the brows of grace, yet grace must still look so.’ 
The reason why the demaogue appeals constantly to the ideal 
of equality is just because the people he appeals to are so 
deeply in love with that ideal. Our political system itself 
necessarily acts as an education in the sense of democracy. 
The lesson of ‘‘one man, one vote’’ teaches itself silently and 
vocally, eampaign after campaign, in all kinds of elections 
and publie procedure. 

So we have a people made up largely of individuals who 
genuinely feel their own worth: who kow-tow to no one: 
who, like the old Greek, consider themselves really ‘‘ worthy 
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of the best things’’; who are quite willing to talk of em- 
ployers, or even ‘‘the boss’’, but not of masters. Among 
some less comfortable facts in the census one finds that 
those engaged in ‘‘personal service’’ have decreased not 
merely in proportion but in actual number, in spite of the 
increase in population; valets and ladies’ maids are par- 
ticularly hard to find, we are told, and must generally be 
imported. 

This inbred principle of liberty is now the determining 
factor in our national situation. The more American a man 
is, the less likely he is to be easily satisfied; to be content 
as an underling; to rest quietly under any conditions which 
chafe the spirit of freedom. It is useless to keep on denounc- 
ing unrest and dissatisfaction: it would be far more in line 
with our history to chide those who are too well satisfied 
with unfree labors and inferior conditions of life. We 
have east the die for democracy, and we cannot go back: we 
shall have to see the venture through, for weal or woe; it is 
our historical mission and we cannot evade it. All social and 
political measures, and all education, will have to reckon 
with this dominant element in the soul of the nation, the 
inbred and practiced bent for freedom. This love of free- 
dom, to call it by its most familiar and favorite name, is now 
our national inheritance, as natural as was that former 
inheritance of soil and forests and mineral wealth: it is more 
real than they were; more susceptible of endurance, for it 
grows by use and is expanded by exercise; more vitally 
related to our destiny, for it is the essential energy for demo- 
cratic institutions, while the rich material resources simply 
offered an easy field for preliminary exercise of the faculty. 
But woe to us if we neglect or abuse this inheritance: it is 
truly sacred, and may not be despised or tampered with: 
this spirit of liberty in equity will save us equally from the 
tyranny of autocracy, political or economic, and that other 
tyranny which tends to spring from the fierce reaction of 
the long-oppressed when once their hands feel the access of 
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power over the system and the individuals through which 
the oppression was exercised. Those who seek to diseredit 
or undermine the spirit of freedom sow the wind, and in 
whatever measure they succeed shall we all reap the whirl- 
wind. 

Here we face again the enduring problem of national 
destiny,—the national character and the national life; the 
souls of the people and the social order; the kind of persons 
and the form of the common life. So far as we are con- 
cerned we have these hundred million human beings infected 
with the impulse to be free and to be worthy; unwilling to 
be servants, at least of other persons. Out of them the 
national order must be built. The work of building the 
national order is politics in the widest and truest sense of 
that noble word; the work of perfecting and adapting the 
eharacter of the individuals is the work of education — 
again in the widest sense of the term. Politics and education 
are indissolubly linked together, so that neither can succeed 
in any large way without harmony with the other: if you 
would have a social order you must have men to fit it; then 
when you have your social order, it reacts upon the growing 
children and makes them in its own image. National effi- 
ciency lasts while the social order and the edueation support 
each other; internal disaster ensues when they clash; national 
suecess and survival depend upon the fitness of the social 
order and the national character to meet the demands of the 
world in which the nation exists. Germany was a striking 
example of a nation kept marvelously efficient by forced 
harmony between education and the prevailing national 
order, the autocracy; but the new type of individual, the 
social democrat, was long threatening to upset the autocracy ; 
the clash between the German order and the larger world 
anticipated the internal clash——and later precipitated it. 

It really seems that the American politician and the 





American educator should both consider these vital prob- 
lems; and yet it takes a vast heave of faith to believe that 
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they will do it. Is it possible that actual politicians, the 
men (and now women) who hold office and discharge public 
functions, may get Some pungent conviction of Plato’s great 
truth, that education is the principal business of politics? 
Is it possible that educators, including ‘‘teachers’, may get 
some effective sense of the truth that the final aim of their 
work is to be found only in the life of the nation as a whole, 
with all its millions of individuals and all its complex of 
pre blems and issues ? 

But in a democracy all are politicians and all are edu- 
eators: we must appeal to all to take these questions into 
their minds and hearts. Certainly not all will do it: but 
some are doing it now, and more will. In manifold forms the 
ideas are permeating the whole body politic, and the practice 
of individuals and communities is reacting powerfully. 

The socialists are right in insisting upon attention to 
economic conditions: we must however insist that economic 
conditions are important not because they are economic, but 
because economic conditions turn into spiritual conditions. 
The politician needs to get a new sense of the passing over 
of material conditions into psychic. The tariff has 
enormously stimulated industrial development: but indus- 
trial development has profoundly modified the soul of 
the worker, and set new problems for both politics and 
education. The politician must get the habit of reckoning 
the spiritual bearing of economie measures: he must go be- 
yond trade balances, payrolls, bank clearings, building 
permits, farm mortgages, and all such, to men and women 
and children, to hopes and fears, to ambitions, to animosities 
and affections, to contentment and joy, to the inner heart of 
patriotism. Every act of government is for the same ends 
as the Constitution: 


..To form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and to our posterity.” 


These are spiritual ends, and harmonize with the great 
impulse which animates the people as a whole. 














A DEMOCRATIC MICROCOSM 
By T. V. SmirH 


The day for interpreting democracy as a glowing ideal, 
a spectacular generality, is past. When democratic aspira- 
tion was young, such a connotation for the term served its 
function. But this procedure, if too long pers'sted in, ends 
in fruitless disillusion. The superficial criticisms, the 
awkward silences, the cynical obiter dicta, and even the 
popular questioning—the volume of all which seems 
swelling,—are not unlikely the natural result of such an 
emotional spree. The time has come when democracy must 
mean something concrete and specific, or lose its meaning 
and challenge altogether. There have been attempts here 
and there graced with genuine insight to furnish this positive 
practical content to the ideal named democracy. Un- 
fortunately for their influence, some of the best of these 
attempts have masqueraded, especially in England, under 
the cover of Guild Socialism; but there have been recent 
notable attempts among us also to bring this rainbow of 
promise down and to moor it to the actual soil of America.’ 

The present paper sets up no such pretentious objective 
as a complete philosophy of democracy. That is a fitting 
task for maturity and for volumes rather than for pages. 
But what cannot be accomplished all at once may be achieved 
piecemeal. If democracy is not realizable in the small, how 
can it be thought to be achievable in the large? Zimmern, 
with genuine insight, declares that the early Greeks in their 
social relations ‘‘went down to levels that reason had not yet 
plumbed and embodied the elemental unselfishness—the 
sense of one human being’s natural relation to another— 


‘As one of the most popular and readable American attempts, let 
me mention M. P. Follett, The New State. Let the reader see what 
implications he will in the fact that the attempt is that of a 
woman. 
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which was the germ of Greek citizenship as of all good citi- 


"1 This paper rests back upon the assumption, 


zenship since. 
as expresed by Zimmern, that ‘‘there is no true fraternity 
which does not grow, as it grew in Greece, out of the plain 
primaeval emotions of friendship or family.’ The possi- 
state, national, 





bility of a significant democracy in the large 
ecosmopolitan—rests upon the possibility of democracy in the 
smaii. And passing on from neutrality to optimism, the 
actuality of democracy in the microcosm js predictive of the 
potentiality of the social macrocosm. 


At any rate, it was in such a faith that I reserved as early 
as midwinter a room in B. Hall for my residence the follow- 
ing summer at the state university of my native state. But 
it was a faith the more unadulterated, the more general it 
was conceived. It is notorious that the love of mankind 
is more easily achieved than the love of men. Shelley loved 
Greece so much that at one sight of the Greeks he is said 
to have fled back to his ship. Democracy in the large is my 
perpetual theme. How would I find B. Hall? Once I 
had found it a meaningful home inside a desolate house. 
From the undergraduate days it had retained a certain, 
almost mystic quality: such are the aureoles that the 
imagination of youth weaves around the scenes of youth. 
But I am no longer a youth. The years have brought their 
burdens and their ossifying habits; they have brought some 
responsibility and much love of quiet; they have brought 
love of self-indulgence and petulance at contradiction. 
Moreover, they have brought marital ties and paternal rela- 
tions. Ay, there’s the rub! A democratie philosophy of 
life suffers in many men no more complete moral debacle 
than that sustained by the assumption of the superiority 
that marriage still makes respectable for masculinity. And 





*The Greek Commonwealth, p. 70. 
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out of the remnant of men whom marriage does not render 
tyrannical, is there one who as yet does not bow the knee 
to Baal, the god of despotism, in the nurture of his young? 
The helplessness of infancy, the credulity of youth, the 
insubordination of adolescence offer to paternity a tempta- 
tion to despotism with such apparent impunity as to become 
the stone of stumbling, the rock of offence, to those whose 
democracy has survived the weight of years and the cheaply 
bought, but dearly paid for, mastery of their wives. How 
would I, older now, doctor of philosophy, instructor in a 
Northern university, married, and a father, with a_ book 
on Equality not nearly finished but premised the publisher 
at the end of the summer,—how would I find B. Hall? How 
would you, under the same circumstances, have found B. 
Hall as a summer residence? Let us answer the question 
very frankly with ourselves, for, as I wish to show, we are 
in our answer whispering confidentially to each other, 
whether, and how far, we are democrats. 


Il 


The assignment book of the manager, over which I looked 
upon my arrival, showed the evolution of my fortune. I 
had at the first been assigned a fair room, for I applied 
early and democratic B. Hall has the philosophy of first 
come, best served. But as friends that had held over from 
my day at the university incidentally learned that I was 
to come back to the Hall and made side remarks to the 
eracious manager, my fair room had given way to a ood 
room. As the manager through these same friends learned 
that I was not only a Texan and an ex-student, but also a 
former resident of the Hall and a real member of the old 
gang, my fair room, now become good, underwent its final 
metamorphosis and eventuated as an excellent southeast 
single room untouched by the summer sun but cooled inces- 
santly by every breeze that blows. It mattered not at 
all that this room was already occupied by a working student 
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who was holding over for the summer and fully expecting to 


retain his room. I had been given that room, and that room 
I was to have. There was a west room the student could 
take! Take it he did, and I—well, there was then no room 
for me to take except his vacant one. Yes; of course I 
talked that matter over with my conscience, which holds 
fundamental the Benthamite formula that each should count 
for one and nobody for more than one; but like the drunkard 
who makes sure that there will be no inconvenient results 
from intermittent flirtations with the idea of temperance by 
going in front of the saloon to decide whether he will 
give up the cheering glass forever and good, I had it out 
with my conscience, but not until I had moved in, got the 
windows open, and assured myself of how much coolness 
I should be giving up if I decided to let the rightful owner 
keep his room for the summer. I have discovered long ago 
that decisions reached in a comfortable reclining position 
just before going to sleep usually turn out comfortably for 
me. Moreover, if they look different the following morning, 
they are the easiest of all conclusions to revoke. I kept 
the cool room all summer while the working student learned 
to enjoy himself on the sweltering west side. Managers are 
magic souls, and they are not bad people to be friends with. 
Mr. Daugherty used to sit on the late President Harding’s 
front porch in Marion, and I dare say that they got to be 
good friends in those days. Traditions are sacred and rules 
important and laws binding. But friendship loads the dice, 
and friendship thrives in democracies as well as in aristoc- 
racies. In democracies small, in democracies large, consti- 
tutions are made for enemies and strangers, not for friends. 


ce 


True, the cynical will call it ‘‘pull’’, and the innoeent will 
wonder how things happen; but the wise will know that 
democracies are human, and B. Hall is a citadel of democ- 
racy. 

One ought not to live in B. Hall in a single room any more 
than in a democracy ought he to live apart from his fellows. 
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One should choose a double room and leave the selection of 
a room-mate to chance. This was my own principle of pro- 
cedure during all my undergraduate years: go early to the 
Hall, get as good double room as was available, and then 
wait adventurously to see whom Chance would play off on 
me for a room-mate. He who waits expectantly to see what 
he will draw is not disappointed in the lottery. Once I 
drew a genial quizmaster in law with bushels of cigars, 
when I never smoked, and another year a brilliant Jew who 
was less meek than his better known countryman had 
counseled all men to be. But I learned about mankind from 
them. And after all what is democracy except a form of 
society in which one learns to live passably well with those 
whom he did not invite to join his party and who did not 
invite him to join theirs? William James has somewhere 
suggested that the chief virtue in a democracy is to be a 
eood judge of men, and this because the nature of the 
democratic association is such that one must be always 
picking out on short notice strangers to carry on his business 
for him. In short, democracy is a form of chance associa- 
tion, in which one carries on with those he hates as well as 
those he loves. From the precinct or ward up to the largest 
unit of our national government the great majority of one’s 
associations are fittingly characterized by the term chance. 
In this B. Hall is microcosmic. Unknown and unknowing, 
from far and near, its denizens come. Little men and big 
men, fat men and skinny men, poor men with now and then 
one having a competence, young men and old men, horny- 
handed and white-trousered, nasal-toned and bass violed, 
apostles of cheer and prophets of gloom, healthy-minded and 
brooding souls, obliging and petulant, misanthropes and 
would-be lady killers,—in all sizes and shapes and tempera- 
ments the summer tenants come. 

But for the most part they come not to make a community. 
They do not aim at association, but are literally thrown 
together by the thinness of plastered walls and the tra- 
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ditional respect for Yale locks that prevents their being used. 
For a man to refuse to leave his door open day and night 
is at onee to arouse suspicion. Woodrow Wilson is authority 
for the story of a secretive Scotch-Irishman who, being in 
the West in an early day and wishing to dress at his hotel in 
private, hung up a sheet over his window. The other guests, 
noting this, tore it down at once, exclaiming, ‘‘What the 
hell’s going on in here, anyway?” It is even so at B. Hall; 
for RB. Hall is an outpost for pioneering youth, and pioneers 
are democrats. Spite of the purely chance association that it 
is, B. Hall functions. It does not fall into internecine strife as 
groups of men in some parts of the world have done. True, 
it must sometimes empty steam hastilv os external foes in 
order not to fall into internal mutiny; but this is no more 
than democratie states at times still do. The chance asso- 
ciation is jerked out of indifference into a codperative unit 
any minute by the resounding ery up and down its corridors, 
‘‘Stranger in the Hall’’. The tender administering of a 
cold bath, especially if it be winter, and the providing of 
the stranger with a subsequent free ride down the fire 
escape, go far toward converting a chance association into 
a loyal community. Those whom chance throws together 
the gods will cement into one. In Plato’s myth it was this 
gift of an associative heart that enabled men to survive in 
a hostile world. B, Hall functions as a unit in any common 
business; and if there be no common business brewing, it 
proves that there may be a tacit community without the will- 
to-live together, proves this by not falling to murdering each 
other in B. Hall. But it does even more than this. The 
propinquity discovers to all their capacities for codperation, 
for friendship, and provides to most the opportunity to find 
one or more congenial souls whose presence lights life up 
anew. More than one who has come to have a place to stay 
while he went to school, has remained to talk man to man 
ind to live friend with friend. This is B. Hall, and as goes 
B. Hall so goes the nation. 
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There are of course those in B. Hall whom one cordially 
hates, and there are those whom one neither loves nor hates, 
but merely observes with a curious or a eritical or a vacant 
or an amused eye, according to the mood of the moment. 
Chere is the moral prig, who not only himself will not enter 
into the kingdom of full living, but hinders to the extent of 
his might those who are entering. There is the blackeuard 
who ruins the utter utility for its own occasions of our 
respectable swearing vocabulary by using it for all occasions 
indiscriminately. There is the pious soul, who with an 
abiding holy smirk upon his face represses all his more 
spontaneous promptings and stores up for a violent outburst 
in the inevitable moment when he is not just at home to 
himself what if managed normally might have enriched the 
common human life. There is the sex pervert, who sees and 
talks only salaciousness while awake and dreams only of 
snakes or caves while asleep. There is the moron, who be- 
cause no man denies him the right to have an education and 
to sit in on the conversations of the intelligent, supposes that 
he is not therefore denied the right. Yes; there are all these 
at B. Hall; and no normal wholesome man will love any such 
as he loves himself, even though they be his neighbors. But 
love is not the only bond of association, and so B. Hall con- 
tinues a community. It lives with those it hates and achieves 
whatever compensation it can for the pains. So also does 
democracy. Not warm hate, but withering pride, spells utter 
death to the democratie spirit; and B. Hall has litule of that 
sort of pride. It may run the gamut of other vices, but it 
is almost wholly free from snobbery—a spirit with which can 
live, to use the phrase of George Santayana, ‘‘nothing but 
mutual indifference or eternal hostility.’’ 

Then there are those in B. Hall who continually perturb 
one. There is the nasal-toned individual who shocks one’s 
sensibility whenever he speaks and alarms one by being 
more concerned about whether he should crumble crackers 
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in his soup at the cafeteria than about having his adenoids 
removed or his devastating voice diagnosed. There is the 
essentially bright mind who prostitutes to the loyal defence 
of an idea-system now outworn, ability that might seek 
truth and use it. There is the timid soul who must have 
self-expression to grow and yet who is too timid to talk. 
There is the cramped soul who keeps private what might 
more wWholesomely be made public and who makes individual 
what ought to be sharable: the modest man who will not 
bathe until the hall is asleep; the forgetful man who takes 
the candy and omits to leave his coin in the box; the stingy 
man who will not pay his share on the pienie; the selfish 
man who locks his door to eat the candy his girl sent him. 
But B. Hall lives with all these types, and does not count 
its life a failure. So does democracy. B. Hall has its own 
measures of education for such men—a pedagogy more 
sporadic and heroic than one will always find advised in 
textbooks; but in one way or another it knows that it must 
make souls who live in detachment feel both the majesty and 
the might of the community. So feels and acts democracy. 

And then there are those in B. Hall whom one loves. 
There is the humorist, who after X has been paged for the 
seventh sonorous time to answer the telephone, calls out in 
a voice that cannot be simulated in print, but once heard 
ean never be forgotten, ‘‘O hell, he ain’t here!’’ A hundred 
years from now, I shall smile in my grave at the memory of 
that voice, and shall snuggle contentedly down for another 
hundred years in the belief that, spite of death, life was 
somehow good. There is the religious soul, who as he starts 
to church on Sunday morning manifests his missionary zeal 
by stopping in front of B. Hall long enough to yell in tones 
that Gabriel himself might envy: ‘‘Come on down, you 
heathens, and let’s go to church, dammit!’ There is the 
chap who faces the day on an empty stomach because it is 
two days yet until the first, or with sleepy eyes because he 
had to go out on his paper route at three o‘clock 
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after studying until eleven o’clock for a quiz, and 
yet goes ahead “neither smiling nor frowning but 
knowing still when he has found ends justify ad- 
verse means. There is the man who ‘‘busts’’ courses 
but does not always blame the ‘“‘prof’’; the man who 
meets disappoiutment in love with a steady eye for the values 
that survive the wreck; the man who knows his faith to be 
an adventure in future living rather than an inheritance 
from a dead and gone past, and who therefore fears not at 
all for religion though all the gods should die; the man who 
sees life steadily and sees it whole, and who therefore grieves 
not over yesterday nor cherishes illusions about tomorrow. 
These are men whom one loves and honors himself by loving. 
And B. Hall has many such men. Democracy also has many. 
Among these lovable characters there is one type that must 
be singled out. He is the chap who is welcome in your room 
at any time, day or night, whose coming is never an interrup- 
tion but always somehow just a continuation of what you were 
about. He is that other self of whom Bacon speaks in his 
essay on Friendship whose presence doubles your joys and 
euts your grief in two. His prejudices are not necessarily 
always your prejudices, but that little matters for he knows 
his prejudices and does not label them as eternal verities too 
sacred to be touched. His mind, though not yet full, is not 
yet fettered; and so he is always on the road to a somewhere 
that may be changed by frank discussion. He does not al- 
ways have time to talk with you, for he has his technical 
problems to solve and his living to make. Moreover, he has 
a girl who likes to talk to him as well as you do. But when 
you do talk with him, though the moments may be snatched 
while bathing or shaving or at his door at midnight, every- 
thing is different for the few words that were said. His 
vision is penetrating, his mind open, his ideas are fresh. He 
never grows maudlin about humanity, but unquestionably his 
ends lie outside himself. You know that he will not marry 
and have more children than he can support and educate, 
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that he will not swallow on Sunday what he would gulp at 
on week days, that he will not cater to prestige nor truckle 
to authority, and that wherever he goes he will not become 
detached from the life and problems of common men. And 
best of all you know that when you two meet again, you will 
not have to people the then present with memories of the 
past to have a topic for conversation. He always makes 
meaningful the present, however remote the present may 
prove to be. This is the man who, to adapt the lines of Kip- 
ling, mirrors for us ourselves and our world. 


God gave all men all earih to love, 

3ut since man’s heart is small, 

Ordained for each one friend should prove 
Beloved over all. 


That as He watched creafion’s birth, 

So man in God-like mood: 

May through his friend create his earth, 
And see that it is good. 


B. Hall has a few such men, and so has any democracy. And 
woe to the denizen of B. Hall and woe to the citizen in a 
democracy who has not found and fixed in his heart of 
hearts at least one such man. For it is this experience of 
friendship, which needs no further justification than its own 
felt intrinsie value, from which must be derived that vision 
of good which when projected on a social seale forms the 
objectives for which the democrat strives. The man who has 
no friend cannot be a good democrat, because he will see in 
the crowd a mob that menaces some detached interest of his 
own rather than material for a society of friends. B. Hall 
is a complete democracy not only because it furnishes to 
each the possibility of a friend or two, but also because it 
furnishes as his neighbors recalcitrant material that chal- 
lenges reconstruction in the light of that social ideal with 
which friendship has provided him. It is well that we 
emphasize both these aspects, for the man with an ideal but 
with no material to be reshaped by it is as bad off as the man 
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who is sorely beset with a world gone wrong but has no 
ideal for its transformation. B. Hall, like any chance asso- 
ciation, furnishes a widely diversified field from which like 
may find like—serving thus to guarantee the finding of real 
affinities—but it then also provides a large immediate task 
for the will-to-become-incarnate that stirs deeply at the heart 
of all human ideals, 

But B. Hall is microcosmie of our larger democracy not 
only in the relation of its members to each other, but also 
in the relation of the community as a whole to its physical 
environment. It will never do, of course, to forget that one 
of the bonds that hold men together is the stern necessity 
of finding their way in a world that obviously, as Kallen 
remarks, was not made for them. ‘‘It is the sense,’’ as 
Blackstone saw, ‘‘of their weakness and imperfection that 
keeps mankind together.’’ The farmer knows with the poig- 
naney born of daily solicitude that only one or two crop 
failures stand between him and want. But it is not so well 
recognized by the urban population that a three-months’ 
paralysis of the transportation system or a single general 
failure of harvest would mean starvation for our proudest 
metropolis. This precariousness of man’s control of this 
reluctant cosmos on which he must work out his destiny is a 
constant reminder to the unsocial tendencies of men that 
what has been won only by codperation cannot be long sus- 
tained without it. Even if human association were not an in- 
trinsic good, as I have been arguing, it would be an extrinsic 
good, for it is the sine qua non of human survival in such a 
world as this. 

B. Hall as a community is not lacking in adequate sterner 
sanctions for its unification. I do not of course refer to 
the strangers who, coming on harmless missions, are arti- 
ficially made into mythological enemies in order to stir up 
community loyalty. Such there are and thus are they used. 
An hour miserable in uncertainty I once spent in saving 
from hazing a Jewish Rabbi who on a spiritual mission was 
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visiting my room-mate. Nor do I refer to the fraternities, 
who as enemies of B. Hall yearly challenge its political life. 
The history of this struggle is honorable to both sides: it 
has been strategy for strategy, and all is fair in love and 
war. No doubt this abiding enmity between B. Hall, a 
eommunity built democratically en the basis of chance asso- 
ciation, and the fraternities, communities built  aris- 
tocratically on the basis of carefully selected association, is 
a genuine source of much of that indefinable spirit and 
solidarity that makes B. Hall a self-conscious social and 
political unit. But it is to the more material hardships that 
[ here refer. There are first the walls and interior decora- 
tion of the Hall, as bleak and unpromising for culture as was 
Utah to agriculture a half century ago. That comparison 
is chosen advisedly, for once arid Utah is now blooming like 
the rose under the obdurate coaxing of a Mormon faith 
that lone ago saw the ideal through the rugged real; and I 
need not eall over the roll of B. Hall celebrities who, spite 
of its bleakness, have gone out into the world to be apostles 
of culture, dispensers of sweetness and light. Stone walls 


cannot a prison make nor iron bars a cage. 


wo prisoners looked out from behind their bars; 
e saw the mud, the other saw the stars. 


But worse than its walls and ceiling are the floors. Bran- 
ner in his How and Why Stories tells why the negroes’ soles 
are white. Members of this democratic community cannot 
boast of such distinction. To the initiated, no How story is 
necessary to explain why every man who ever stayed in the 
Hall still has black soles; and my sense of loyalty to the Hall 
forbids my explaining this to the uninitiated. After all B. 
Hall was my home, and its skeletons are my skeletons. More- 
over, there is a peculiarly personal reason why I refrain 
just here: I onee knew kinesthetically the janitoring 
technique at B. Hall, and its efficiency is not appreciably 


worse in one era than in another. Then there are the chairs! 
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They are to this democratic community what a rocky hillside 
would be to colonists who must plant their corn there or 
starve—a challenge to heroic endurance. If B. Hall men 
grow taller than average university men, there’s a reason, 
Caesar’s barbarian enemies who boasted that they had never 
ridden with saddles have nothing on B. Hail. It is the 
unchallenged boast of B. Hall that it has not had a com- 
fortable chair in it for twenty years, except now and then a 





stray that has meandered over in some magic manner from 
the Woman’s Building. Since there is no comfortable 
posture in B. Hall between standing and reclining, one might 
suppose that the beds would be more frequented there than 
elsewhere. But instead, standing is the popular alternative. 
As Leibnitz taucht, there is a sufficient reason. Ranchmet 
in the West who were never known to cooperate before have 
been driven to concerted action to rid themselves of coyotes 
and prairie dogs. Farmers who had grown up _ under 
laissez faire have been known to work together against a 
scourge of grasshoppers. In India, where snakes and other 
wild creatures have destroyed both peace of living and hope 
of eontrol, Buddhists have resorted to conjuring verses as 
a means to amity. No; men in B. Hall show no avid pro- 
elivity for their downy couches. B. Hall men know when 
they have met the enemy and are his; and though bold as 
2 rule toward fraternity .foes or faculty taskmasters, they 
grow humble as bed time approaches. Swift, I think it 
was, tells the story of a cock who was in the habit of roost- 
ing in a stall above a horse, and who from his perch of im- 
munity continually tormented the rightful owner of the 
stall. But once in the midst of his teasing he lost his bal 
ance and fell to the ground. Finding himself at the horse’s 
merey, he immediately cried out: ‘‘Mr. Horse, let us be 
eareful lest we trample on one another’s toes.’’ In this same 
conciliatory spirit B. Hall goes to bed. If one will steal 
quietly up and down the corridors any evening between 
eleven and twelve o’clock with an impious ear cocked toward 
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any of the open doors he passes, he will hear out of 
the darkness from kneeling forms the suppliant repetition 
of the most popular bedtime prayer of B. Hall, an evening 
supplication whose quietistic philosophy sounds strangely 
more Buddhistie than Christian, but a prayer nevertheless 
that has grown up out of native needs. 


On things that crawl my love is shed, 

On biped and on quadruped, 

On those with many feet! 

Mav crawling thines do me no wrong, 

May those that run on feet along 

Do no offence to me! 

All creatures that have life within, 

And all our sentient kith and kin, 
from every hurt be free, 


And live beside us peacefully! 


Yes: this democratic microcosm, like all democratic macro- 
cosms, has its stern physical environment to contend with. 
Adverse conditions of living help to weld B. Hall into a 
community. Hate beeomes less poignant and indifference 
turns to interest when men face these common trials together. 
Benjemin Franklin waggishly remarked to his revolutionary 
comrades that if they did not hang together, they would all 
hang SC} arately. 3. Hall too knows that in union there is 
strength to triumph over most of its foes; and as regards 
those minuter foes over whom it has despaired of lasting 
victory, it turns to closer union for mutual solace and com- 
pensation. ‘To understand this is to see ever present a com- 
pelling motivation for eommunity life that survives though 
all other motivations perish. Men dare not live alone, for 
man’s life ceases to be either victorious or good if detached. 


IV 
Chance association forms thus the raw material for B. 


Hall, as it does for every democratic community. The close 
presence of these whom one does not like and of those whom 
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one hates urges him on to find a friend and to seek consola. 
tion in friendship’s profoundly significant intimacy. The 
intrinsie good of friendship, when objectified, furnishes a 
goal in terms of which to conceive an ideal community 
where all would not only have friends, but all would also be 
friends; and this social good set up as a human objective 
gives energizing motivation and adequate power for the 
subduing of a hostile or at least reluctant physical environ- 
ment to the service of this ideal human community. This is 
the moral of B. Hall: this is the philosophy of democracy; 
this is, with Whitman, ‘‘The Base of all Metaphysics.”’ 
nd now, gentlemen, 

A word I give to remain in your memories and minds, 


As base, and finale too, for all metaphysics. 


(So to the students. the old professor, 
At the close of his crowded course.) 


Having studied the new and antique, the Greek and Germanie 


Py ET 


systems, 


Kant having studied and stated—Fichte and Schelling and Hegel, 

Stated the lore of Plato——and Socrates, greater than Plato, 

And greater than Socrates sought and stated—Christ divine having 
studied long, 

I see reminiscent to-day those Greek and Germanic systems, 

See the philosophics all—Christian churches and tenets see, 

Yet underneath Socrates clearly see—and underneath Christ the 
divine I see, 

The dear love of man for his comrade—the attraction of friend 
to friend, . 

Of the well-married husband and wife—of children and parents, 

Of city for city, and land for land. 
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ON TRANSLATING ANGLO-SAXON VERSE 


. 
4.% 


By Tuomas Ewing FERGUSON 

With the hope that I might get some encouragement in 
fanning whet I teok, or mistook, to be a spark of eternal 
fre within me, I submitted the accompanying translation of 
The Battle of Brunanburh to a eolleague of mine for criti 
cism. I very promptly got substantially this laconic and 


final reply: ‘‘I think your translation is rotten; it does not 


have the proper lilt.” It was the word /ilt that struck me 
favorably. I am not sure whether he meant the lilt of 
Tennyson, which is sophistication, or the lilt of Hall, which 
inclines to stiltiness,t or the lilt of the original Anglo- 
Saxon, which ought to be flexible simplicity. If I could lay 
claim to inspiration, I should offer no apology for a metrical 
translation of an Anglo-Saxon poem. But I shall have to 
ontent myself with saying that my enthusiasm for trans- 
lation was first negatively aroused by what I conceive as 
Tennyson’s shortcomings in his version of The Battle of 
Brunanburh. To use the Tennysonian dimeter line as a unit 
is un-Anelo-Saxon, and to mix dimeters and tetrameters 1S 
unendurable. Furthermore, slender reason had Tennyson 

‘his use of a number of archaie words and singularly odd 
<e,’’ ‘‘olode,’’ ‘‘never had huger slaughter of 


phrases—‘bra 


heroes hapt in this isle.’? ‘‘earls that were lured by the 
hunger of glory gat hold of the land.”’ 

Still, execpt for brevity’s Ss ke. | would not appear dog- 
matie. A translator has an impossible task: he must repro- 
duce the meaning and the spirit of the original, must see to 
it that ‘‘the translation and the original produce, each upon 

‘| refer to Hall’s growing interest in reproducing the so-called C 

1d types of metrical foot. I think a poet never has the tem- 
peramental attitude towards his work that a wood chopper has 
towards his art. See Preface to J. L. Hall’s Judith, Phoenix, and 


Other Anglo-Saxon Poems (1902). 
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those to whom it addresses itself, essentially the same im- 
pression’’; he often encounters the prejudice of convention, 
that is, the accepted idea that Gummere or somebody else has 
said the last word in his translation; finally, he must please 
everybody, himself included. To convey the bare meaning 
of a writer in translation is perhaps the simplest part of the 
iask. But if one has difficulty in understanding fully the 
language of his own race and time, he will surely be uneer- 
tain about the meaning of certain phrases in a language that 
he is translating, the more uncertain as the lapse of time be- 
tween the composition and the translation increases. The 
translator, however, encounters his greatest diffieulty in con- 
veying the spirit of his original, and the spirit is often 
largely a matter of individual conception. One can read m 
translation that Nausicaa was busy hanging out the clothes, 
but the grandeur ef Homer’s s'mplicity discloses itself only 
to those who reed the Greek, and it never did disclose itself 
to Alexander Pope. The difficulty arises, of course, from 
the fact that the author’s personality and spirit are insepar- 
able from his manner, from the ehoice of words, from the 
order of words, from the indefinable connotation of his 
total utterance. Translation, then, is a distinctly personal 
matter, and the translator, looking at his product from every 
angle, can feel that he has only approximated an ideal. He 
who thinks that Tennyson or Hall or Gummere is right, will 
be forced to think that I am wrong. 

In my attempts to translate Anglo-Saxon verse, I have been 
uninfluenced to any extest, except negatively, by the trans- 
lations of others. What feelings I have had are for the most 
part first-hand impressions, and are, I think, therefore un- 
conventional. Before translating The Battle of Brunanburh, 
I had read only Tennyson’s translation of that poem. I had 
read, however, a few translations of The Battle of Maldon 
and of course some translations of Beowulf and other 
Anglo-Saxcn poems. With my eye on the text, therefore, I 
have had in mind to reproduce as well as I might what I 
felt to be the chief characteristics of the original, trying to 
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make allowance for the passing of a thousand years be- 
tween the composition of the old and the new. I have gone 
on the theory, however, that a modern English translation 
must be in modern English. The characteristics of Anglo- 
Saxon verse that I have felt needed most attenton are its 
almost naive simplicity, if I may thus pile up the idea, its 
irregularity of form, its alliteration, and its concrete 
phraseology. We find all these traits in modern English 
verse, but in Anglo-Saxon we find them highly intensified. 
It has been my theory that the translator must compromise 
on matters in which there is great difference; in other words, 
he must keep a strong flavor of conspicuous characteristics, 
but at the same time he must satisfy the ordinary demands 
of modern English versification. Furthermore, I have had 
in mind to be as literal as the exigencies of rhythm and the 
normal modern English phrasing will permit. 

If I have been simple to the point of being commonplace, 
I have no plea to make except that one is tempted to over- 
leap himself in a desire to get away from the sophistication 
that is so often found in translations of Anglo-Saxon and 
the Classies. In regard to the conereteness of phraseology, 
no word of explanation, I hene, is needed. It is true, how- 
ever, that, though I have translated many phrases quite 
literally and have gone out of the way to get hyphenated 
compounds, I feel the need of much greater concreteness. 
Perhaps more needs to be said about alliteration and the 
verse form. 

Obviously, the systematic scheme of alliteration found in 
most Anglo-Saxon poems would be out of place in any sort 
of modern English verse. It is out of place anywhere ex- 
cept in advertisements and newspaper headlines. And senti- 
ment on that matter I presume is divided between the news- 
papers and the public. Still the alliteration of the Anglo- 
Saxon verse is a part of its spirit, and must, therefore, be 
taken account of. I have made it less systematic. I have 


ignored it in some lines. I have interlocked it here and 
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there; that is, I have extended the alliterative sequence over 
a number of lines. On the whole, I have endeavored to make 
alliteration less obtrusive than it is in the original. 

As to the verse form, I did not have the slightest hesitation 
in rejecting rhyme as un-Anglo-Saxon. There is nothing in 
Anglo-Saxon verse to suggest rhyme in the translation of 
such poems as The Battle of Brunanburh and The Battle of 
Maldon. The tetrameter line is not uncommon in modern 
English. There are obviously four stresses in the lines of 
The Battle of Brunanburh. Uence I have adopted the tet- 
rameter line. but I have ignored the hali-line unit in regard 
both to alliteration and accentuation. Because in the poem 
there is no uniformity in arrangement of unstressed sylla- 
bles, I have freely mixed iambs and trochees and modifica- 
tions of them, namely, anapests and dactyls. They are all 
about the same in the final analysis. 

The translation that follows is submitted as an exercise 


in carrying out the theories stated in the foregoing pages. 
THE BATTLE OF BRUNANBURH 


Aetheling king, of earls the chieftain, 
Bracelet-giver of braves, and his brother 
Eadmund the prince, eternal glory earned 

In the battle of Brunanburh. With blade 

Of sword they split the wall of shields, 
Hewed war-lindens with leavings of hemmers, 
These sons of Eadward. Stout-hearted seions 
Of a royal house, they oft did guard 

In battle their homeland. bravely defend 
Their hearths and treasures, against each 
Hated, hostile nation. Before them 

Warriors eringed, both Scots and seamen; 
Fated they fell. The field was slippery 

With blood of brave men from when the sun 
At morning, the glorious star, the lamp 
Of God, the Lord eternal, moved ;) tly 
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O’er the world until creation’s wonder 

Sank on his throne. There many a warrior 
Lay, spent with spears; many a hero 

Far from the North was thrust through shield; 
Many a Scottish warrior, low in, spirit, 

Fell prostrate, bleeding, weary of battle. 
Throughout the livelong day brave men 

Of Wessex in troops the seamen pursued. 
Sharp were their swords; bitter the contest; 
Savagely they felled the fugitive foemen. 
The Mercians also, men of might, plied 

Cruel hand-play to those hostile war lords 
Who with Anlaf sought this land 

In war-galleys over the ocean, those men 
Doomed to death. Among the dead were found 
On the bloody war-field five young kings, 

Put to sleep with the sword; seven earls 
Likewise of Anlaf lay there bleeding, 
Myriads of foes besides, Scots and seamen. 

In flight the chief of Northmen perforce 
Bent to the ship’s prow—small was his band. 
Hastily the galley sought the sea, 

Hurried over the flood, saving the life 

Of Anlaf. And the crafty Constantine, 
Hoary old warrior, fled to his kin 

Far in the Northland; no cause had he 

To boast of the wielding of weapons: 

Bereft of kinsmen, on battlefield 

Deprived of his friends, comrades stricken 

In conflict ; his son, a stripling in war, 

Lost on the field of slaughter, sorely 
Trampled in the tumult. The hated old man, 
The grizzly-haired hero, no cause had now 
To vaunt the clash of swords, grim war-play. 


No more had Anlaf and his men—a mere remnant—~ 


Occasion to boast that they were the better 


In works of battle on the field of banner-strife, 
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Contest, conflict of heroes, encounter 


5 


Of weapons, when they met on the war-plain, 
Face to face, the sons of Eadward. 

The Northmen now, sad leavings of darts, 
Abashed, dejected, pushed the nailed prow 
Off Dingesmere o’er the deep water; 

Back they hastened to Dublin and Ireland. 
Likewise the two brothers together, 

King and prince, their kin in Wessex sought, 
Exultant of battle. Behind them they left 
The dusky-coated, the dark-hued raven, 
The eagle gray with the white tail feather, 
Birds horny-beaked, to share the corpses; 
The greedy war-hawk and that gray beast, 
The forest wolf, to possess the prey. 
Before this never in Britain was known 
Such slaughter of men with edge of sword; 
Such carnage was not, the chronicle says, 
Sinee the Angles and Saxons from the east 
Came hitherward over the broad ocean, 
Found a footing on the isle of Britain, 

In war subdued the doughty Welsh-folk, 


Gained a home, those glory-thirsty warriors, 











HISTORY AND THE DISSENTER 
By Essa Dann 


To many who have not made history their special study 
the subject presents no difficult problems. The man who is 
a product of American secondary school education is apt to 
agree with Henry Ford’s dictum that ‘‘history is bunk’’. 
Small wonder that he agrees when one considers the dry-as- 
dust annals that passed for history in our own school days. 
Not only is that true, but the artificial separation of history 
from literature and philosophy made the muse of history 
seem more like an Egyptian mummy than a pagan goddess. 

In this pedagogie conception of history there is no room 
for any realization of the intricacies involved in a definition 
of history. There is no recognition of the fact that the word 
may refer to the inquiry alone, or to the literary product, 
or of the fact that scholars have sometimes pronounced it an 
art, at other times a science, and even philosophy, as Croce 
has done, There is as little true knowledge of the sig- 
nificance of history when the pedagogic conception 


is held as there is under the popular definition 


based upon the art of the motion picture. Llow 
many do net now say that they like history since 
they saw the diluted version of Dumas Three Mus- 
keteers? The proper costume is the main concern of 
the | roducer, At first thought, there seems little 


harm in such inadequate conceptions. The results, how- 
ever, are far-reaching. One need only remind oneself of 
the effect of another mistaken conception, nationalistic his- 
tory, and its results in Germany in 1914 and after. Yes— 
but that was propaganda! We scoff at the danger for us, 
forgetting that many have advoeated since 1918 a change 
in our own history teaching in order to preserve the ideals of 
our demoeracy. This tendency has culminated in state 


legislation, like the Oregon law, which governs the selee- 
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tion of textbooks in American history and civil govern- 
ment, and the more recent Wisconsin law, which is an at- 
tempt to secure ‘‘pure history’’ as if a chemical] analysis 
would reveal the proper ingredients. The latter has beet 
referred to as a ‘‘nationalistic reaction from the high 
enthusiasms of 1918.’’ This aberration will undoubtedly 
fall before the sanity of second thought and broader 
vision.* 

Such misconceptions of history are dangerous. The ped- 
agogic type becomes chronicle and therefore innocuous. 
The nationalistic versions sow the seeds of strife between 
nations. It is of importance, then, to learn the reasons for 
these misconceptions and the means by which they may 
be changed to a truer conception. Ironically enough, it is 
in the work of the nineteenth century historian that the 
misconceptions have their root; and it is in the work of the 
dissenters of the twentieth century that a more adequate 
conception may be found. It actually was, as a matter of 
fact, the nineteenth century historians who first saw in 
history a field for critical work, and showed what we now 
eall real historical interest. But the irony of it is that nine- 
teenth century ideals hold over in such a way as to obscure 
salutary changes in attitude. It is the dissenter who stands 
for the new attitude, for the dissenter is the one who dis- 
agrees with both the innocuous history of the pedagogue, 
and the propaganda of the chauvinist. He believes in 
scientific methods of research which lead to the truth, but 
not in a neutral presentation which divests the truth of 
all vitality. He believes, moreover, in a history which can 
be used, but not the use which is inspired by narrow 
patriotism and complete lack of vision. It would be im- 
possible to name categorically these dissenters of our 
century, but they are growing in number and comprise 
not only historians but philosophers, literary men, and 


‘In the Atlantic Monthly for September, James Truslow Adams 
has written a fine discussion of this “nationalistic reaction.” 
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History 


educators. It is impossible, also to make any complete 
definition of their attitudes for these vary in some respects 
and are still in the process of formulation. The new 
tendencies are clear, however, and they herald a new his- 
tory, freed from pedagogic and chauvinistic trappings. Atti- 
tudes are hard to define. There is always the danger of 
making too generalized a statement, but to any student of 
contemporary thought in the historical field, certain ten- 
dencies seem to be coming to the fore. It is the dissenter, 
here as elsewhere, who makes for progress. To some ex- 
tent, at least, his ideas have been accepted, 

In some measure, the beginnings of the new attitudes were 
accidental. It was the man with the spade who started it all; 
for the archeological discoveries of the middle nineteenth-cen- 
tury forced the conner of documents into a new world of 
research, where temples and tombs told far more than 
any one had dreamed possible. The dawn of history was 
pushed back to incredible days of beginnings in the alluvial 
river valleys of the ancient East. The scientist uncovered 
the aeons that precede recorded history, and now the story 
of mankind reads like a cosmological romance. Such it is, 
in part, of course, but the salutary effect of this new knowl- 
edge was the inclusion of new peoples and new ages in 
the history of civilization. Other events contributed, such 
as the beginning of the Great War in the Balkans, to prove 
the error of neglecting any group when it came to history. 
This is an earmark of the age as well as of the wise historian, 
although we strive vainly on the side of isolation. 

However important this may be, there are phases of this 
tendeney of even more weight than that of including new 
peoples and ‘new times. Our histories used to be military 
and political chronicles. Some of them still are, With 
Buckle and lLamprecht, who recognized the influence 
of economie and social tendencies on historical events, 
a change began which has made history social and 
eoonomic. Karl Marx, dire protagonist of the economic 
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interpretation of history (so often misinterpreted by his 
followers) emphasized to good account the importance of 
common every day life in his pamphlet on ‘‘The Holy 
Family.’’ In our own country, Frederick J. Turner, 
Charles A. Beard, Arthur Meier Schlesinger, and others, 
have transformed American history. Indeed, we are going 
further, for historians are becoming humanists. A recent 
survey of contemporary United States history includes a 
discussion of amusements, of books, and of religion. It is 
this the dissenter would urge, for history is not the dull 
digest of elections and wars that some would have it. It 
ineludes all lines of human activity. 

In one other direction can it be said that an inclusive 
attitude is apparent. Educators are correlating history 
with the social sciences in high school and college curricula. 
But it is the dissenter in education who is responsible, for 
the experiments are few in number. In the ease of the 
Italian educator and philosopher, Benedetto Croce, one 
finds the attempt to unite philosophy with history. This 
attitude is hardly part of the inclusive trend, however, for 
it represents in the main a humanist’s desire to stress the 
importance of ideas as opposed to events. 

In the reent Historical Congress held at Brussels, this 
tendency to broaden the scope of history is clearly apparent. 
A glance at the program reveals the increasing interest in 
all peoples and periods. As far as the papers were con- 
eerned, archaeological subjects, pre-history, and the history 
of Eastern Europe were most popular, reflecting in 
microcosm the trend of the last fifty years. Professor 
Pirenne, president of the Congress, emphasized the need for 
objectivity inasmuch as race no longer serves as an eX- 
planation of historical phenomena, and as the general de- 
velopment of civilized nations follows a common law. He 
held that the provincial point of view was entirely inade- 
quate. This desire for international history, of which H. G. 
Wells and Hendrik Van Loon’s versions are recent examples, 
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is of course not entirely new. In the Middle Ages, Peter 
Comestor and Vincent of, Beauvais both illustrate a historical 
tradition that was frankly international. The restatement 
today is significant in the face of the nationalistic develop- 
ment that separates 1923 from the Middle Ages far more 
completely than the actual lapse of time. The Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation of the League of Nations is work- 
ing on a new manual of general history. Other develop- 
ments that herald the new day are to be found in M. 
Horvath’s suggestion for a bibliography of general history, 
in J. Franklin Jameson’s suggestion for an international 
publication of an annual bibliography of current historical 
works, and finally, in the actual organizaton of an Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences. In one further 
regard, the Congress exemplifies the inclusive trend, for one 
section was devoted to the history of medicine. 

In other respects, however, the work of the Congress re- 
sembles the swan song of the old century more than the 
heralding by trumpets of the new. Let me enlarge the 
point that was made earlier in this article concerning the 
change from the nineteenth to the twentieth century, 
Critical work began in the former century; that is clear. 
Truth for truth’s sake, seemed to be the motto. The mono- 
eraph method became popular, and the indefatigable indus- 
try of scholars seemed to predict the consummation of a com- 
plete chronological survey of all that man had ever accom- 
plished. The result was a curious isolation of history from 
all that is most needed to make real history, not because of 
reverence for truth, but because the material proved too 
unwieldy for the method. Here was a curious situation. In 
order to be a historian it was necessary to know the truth. 
In the search for truth, few men found time to cover any 
large field, and the specialization that followed divided the 
territory of historical research as completely as any sales 
manager divides a city for his drummers. A few ventured 
into the field of general surveys. These were described as 
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inaccurate, for it was always possible for the expert in a 
square inch of history to point out mistakes. So truth 
was poured out in driblets, becoming garbled by its isola- 
tion from the living whole. History became the workshop of 
the collector of facts, not the laboratory of humanity. 
Specialists piled monographs higher and still higher while 
readers turned their attention to historical romances, 

The dissenters of today protest against this kind of his- 
tory. Their protests vary from pleas for better literary form 
to philosophic discussions of the true nature of history. 
At the meeting of the Catholie Association of History of 
December, 1922, Father Francis Donnelly made a plea for 
well-told history and protested against the efforts to voca- 
tionalize it. ‘‘Do not narrow the horizons of history and 
literature.’ A writer in a recent number of The Nineteenth 
Century Magazine, makes a more effective statement of the 
ease... He has been discussing the historians of the 
nineteenth century and writes: ‘‘The historian did not 
have to prove that he had a personality that drew stimulus 
from contact with the past; he did not even have to prove 
that he had a minimum of humanity or general culture 
about him. Silently, confidently, he came forward and 
offered new facts about the twelfth century village green 
or the ninth century parish pump, and as silently withdrew 
into the Nirvana of the Senior common room, and no voice 
was raised to deny him the title of historian. Emboldened 
by this impunity, swarms of nincompoops, who in earlier 
times would have explored the intricacies of classical texts 
or theological dogmas, emigrated to these fascinating, 
virgin fields. Their presence was an insult to Clio. As a 
pagan and a goddess, she naturally worships the humanities 
and takes only the faintest interest in parish pumps.’’ An- 
other dissenter, of national repute, is James Harvey 
Robinson. In his New History he challenged the older 


*The Nineteenth Century Magazine, May 1923. 
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tradit'ons, with his eriticism directed mainly toward the 
restriction of history to political and governmental events. 
More recently, in the Mind in the Making, he again chal- 
lenges the validity of current methods and attitudes. ‘‘I 


b ] 


do not mean by history,’’ he writes, ‘‘that conventional 
chronicle of remote and irrelevant events which embittered 
the youthful years of many of us, but rather a study of 
how man has come to be as he is and to believe as he does.”’ 
In still greater detail, Croce has lodged his protest in his 
discussion of annals versus history. Annals are the dry 
bones of history. By taking thought, the scholar may 
infuse these bones with life and so make real history, The 
layman may express it by saying that it takes imagination 
to be a good historian. There are numerous other protests, 
but these serve to show the trend. 

These dissenters have a new vision of the function of the 
historian and of the nature of history. To them the histor- 
jan is an interpreter of human progress, not a recorder of 
facts; a progress which embodies spiritual values, not simply 
the continuity of an unbroken ‘‘after-one-another succes- 
sion of events’’; a progress which is conditioned by a reali- 
zation of man’s nature, and whose direction is inspired by 
an overwhelming interest in the present rather than in the 
past. John Bagnell Bury declares that the present-day be- 
lief in progress has replaced the medieval belief in Provi- 
denee. These dissenters, however, do not assume the inevi- 
tability of progress, but insist upon the fulfillment of cer- 
tain conditions, depending mainly on a realization of man’s 
function as a reasoning being. The Polish engineer, Al- 
fred Korzybsk: emphasizes the importance of what we think 
we are. To him, man’s distinctive trait is that of time- 
binding, by which he means ‘‘the energy that civilizes.’’ 
‘The Past survives in the livnge achievements of the dead; 
the body of these achievements—invention, science, art, and 
wisdom—is the living capital of the ever-passing Present, in 


herited to be held in trust for enlargement and for trans- 
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mission to future man; the process is that of time-binding: 
Past and Future are thus united in one eternal Now own- 
ing a law of perpetual growth and continued progress.’’ He 
even goes on to give a mathematical ratio for the rate of 
the progress, but that may be ealled ‘‘the dissidence of dis- 
sent,” for he stands alone. The general belief in the jim- 
portance of idea-systems is an integral part of the new 
view. Robinson’s plea concerns the same point, for he be- 
leves in a ‘‘reconstruction of minds,’’ and for a realization 
of the layers of thought that underlie the modern mind. 
‘*We should proceed to the thorough reconstruction of our 
mind, with a view to understanding actual human conduct 
and organization.’’ This emphasis on attitudes of mind 
reaches its peak in Croce’s work, for to him, spiritual value 


ce 


is the immanent progressive force in history. To conceive 
history as development is to conceive it as history of ideal 
values, the only ones that have value.’’ Croce goes on to 
identify philosophy with history, or at least, to make philos- 
ophy a component part of history. It is the creative 
thought that makes history out of annals. As I said be- 
fore, this is the humanist’s emphasis of the importance of 
ideas. 

Inextricably bound with this belief in a conditioned 
progress and with this emphasis on idea systems, is the dis- 
senter’s interest in the present. Turner’s statement illus- 
trates the point. ‘‘A comprehension of the United States 
of today, an understanling of the rise and progress of the 
forces which have made it what it is, demands that we 
should rework our history from the new points of view 
afforded by the present.’’ Robinson’s declaration, some 
years ago, of his interest in The Survey magazine because 
of his desire to know what was happening on ‘‘the firing- 
line’’ as a guide for his studies, shows the same trend. The 
increasing number of college courses in ‘‘Contemporary 
Civilization’’ are also proofs of the same tendency. True 
enough, such interest in the present may help to distort 
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one’s account of the past development of man because of 
preconceived ideas. It may even lead to histories which end 
in a discussion of the exeellence of the local drains, as 
some wit expressed it. Freed from such earmarks, the 
tendency is to be applauded, not decried. 

After all, what justification is there, in a world so it 
need of help, for a historian who does not strive to throw 
light on present-day problems? Such attempts as Frederick 
J. Teggart’s in working out the processes of history may 
lead to no definite set of laws, but it certainly throws light 
on difficult questions of development. The work of the 
International Congress is notably lacking in this regard. 
In the strictly contemporary field, little was done except 
for the symposium of Professors Webster and Temperly. 
Most of the papers dealt with restricted fields of research. 
Do not imagine that the dissenters decry careful and pains- 
taking work. These furnish the ground-work, Their con- 
tention is that much more needs to be done, that attempts 
must be made to see the living whole and to interpret con- 
temporary life in terms of past experience. Whether one 
calls it a philosophy of history (which. in realty implies a 
system cf ideas) or a point of view, the important thing is 
a realization of the validity of interpretaton. In the 
search for knowledve, a reverence for truth and scientific 
attitudes are of primary importanee. In the expression of 
what one has learned, the factor of human personality makes 
impossible a photographie representation of what has taken 
place in the past, even if all the facts in the case were 
available. ‘‘On the actual day of battle naked truths may 
be picked up for the asking; by the following morning they 
have already begun to get into their uniforms.’’ The in- 
evitability of interpretatic: in no way detracts from its 
value as the function of the historian. On the contrary, it 
has been the mistaken conception of neutral presentation 
that has made history ‘‘annals” cr chronicles. In his ad- 
dress to the American Historical Association in 1908, 
George Burton Adams discussed the two phases of work, 
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but he was very cautious and stressed the importance of 
‘‘the minute’s work, man’s first step to the plan’s com- 
pleteness. That is our daily labor in building up by long 
and right investigation the science of h'story.’’ It is just 
as much ‘‘our daily labor’’ to unravel the forees at work 


ee 


throughout all h'story whether we ever reach a ‘‘final ex- 
planation’? or not. In the last presidential address, 
Charles Haskins sounds the new note, for he points out the 


validity of the 


; historian as an interpreter of the past to the 
pe ples today and of diffcrent peoples to each other. Pro- 
fessor Seton-Watson has gone a step further. In his in- 
augural lecture on ‘‘The Historian as a Political Foree in 
Central Europe’? he makes a plea for interpretat'on, in- 
sisting that it is the main duty of the historian. James 
Truslow Adams, in his latest book, Revolutionary New 
England states the new attitude in a little different man- 
ner when he writes that the period should be studied, *‘not 
from the narrow eighteenth-century standpoint of cither 
Englishman or Colon'st, but from that of a citizen of 2 
newer and wider world, who seeks to learn the truth from 
the past in order that he may live wisely in the present and 
build enduringly for the future.’ 

It is a new history, then, that the dissenter favors, a 
history which is all-inclusive; a history in whch ideas are 
emphas zed. not events; finally, history as an interpreta- 
tion with a vital coneern for the present. The muse of his- 
tory would then be the goddess, not the mummy, and would 
walk hand in hand with the children of the day and the re- 
former of tomorrow, 














JEAN CHRISTOPHE AS A PORTRAYAL OF GERMAN 
CHARACTER 


By FREDERICK BACHMAN 


‘Toute race, tout art a son hypocrisie- Le monde se nour- 
rit d’un peu de vérité et de beaucoup de mensonge. L’esprit 
humain est débile; il s’accomode mal de la vérité toute pure: 
il fault que sa religion, sa morale, ses hommes d’Etat, ses 
poétes, ses artistes, la lui présentent enveloppée de men- 
songes. Ces mensonges s’accommodent a l’esprit de chaque 
race; ils varient de l’une a l’autre: ce sont eux qui rendent si 
difficile aux peuples de se comprendre, et qui rendent si 
facile de se mépriser mutuellement. La vérité est la méme 
chez tous; mais chaque peuple a son mensonge qu’il nomme 
son idéalisme.’’ 

This seemingly very impartial and objective statement 
comes from the masterpiece of Romain Rolland, who has 
devoted the first four volumes of his celebrated novel to 
giving the reader a delineation of German character. Books 
written about any nation by an outsider are always of in 
terest to the student of national characteristics. They admit 
of an impartial treatment, such as a native would be utterly 
ineapable of, provided that the author himself !s able to op- 
erate without undue bias. Only by finding out what is to 
be stressed and by giving it a well-ordered organization and 
exhaustive analysis will the student of literature set forth 
where the worth of any work lies. This is a rather difficult 
thing to do and may smack at times of an wndue arbitrari- 
ness, and yet, there seems no other way of pointing out the 
principal ideas in any author’s work. The above quotation 
furnishes an excellent starting point for analytic investiga- 
tion. There must be some Lie or Lies which are character- 
istically German and play an important part in the author’s 
work. 


The ‘‘Mensonge Allemand’’, as Rolland ealls it, receives 
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its first mention in volume three of the Jean Christophe 
series, entitled ‘‘L’Adolescent’’. It is characterised as, ‘‘Ce 
complaisant idéalisme germanique, qui ne veut pas voir et 
ne voit pas ce qu’il lui serait désagréable de remarquer, par 
erainte de troubler la tranquilité commode de ses jugements 
et l’agrément de sa vie.’’ Christophe, who even early in 
his youth shows remarkable clear-sightedness, lacks this 
happy faeulty throughout his long life, and it becomes one 
of the chief sourees of his conflicts. Thus he is blinded to 
the virtues of the Euler family’s little daughter, Rosa, whose 
unbeautiful exterior causes Christophe to avoid her when- 
ever possible. Her parents, however, as typical middle-class 
Germans experience no difficulties in this respect. Indeed, 
by that very fact, they possess ‘‘d’heureuses indulgences 
pour les imperfections physiques: ils peuvent ne pas les voir; 
ils peuvent méme arriver 4 les embellir, pas la vertu d'une 
imagination complaisante qui trouve des rapports inattendus 
entre telle figure qu’ils veulent et les plus illustres exem- 
plaires de la beauté humaine. I] n’efit pas fallu beaucoup 
presser le vieux Euler, pour lui faire, déclarer que sa petite- 
fille avait le nez de la Junon Ludovisi.’’ There is perhaps 
nothing remarkable in saying that people see what they wish 
to see: but Rolland proceeds from Euler’s predilection 
towards self-deception to the rather unwarranted generalisa- 
tion that this is a typically German charcteristie. Needless 
to say, the judgment of people so happily endowed will not 
be very significant in artistic matters. 

In the vivid seene of the local concert hall Christophe is 
brought to recognize for the first time the falsehood and 
sentimentality of German musical programs. At least, 80 
they seem to this fiery adolescent, whose newly awakened 
artistic conscience has made him the fearless denouncer of 
all previously accepted musical standards. ‘‘I] voyait l'art 
illemand tout nu. Tous les grands et les sots-¢talaient leurs 
Ames avee une complaisance attendrie. L’ émotion débor- 
dait, la noblesse morale ruisselait, le coeur se fondait en ef- 
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fusions éperdues; elles étaient lachées a la redoutable sen- 
sibilité germanique.’’ 

Such oppressive sentimentality becomes too much for 
Christophe; and when a chorus of men tries to render the 
plaintive song of a love-sick young girl, Christophe leaves 
the hall with shouts of laughter. This episode marks the 
beginning of his relentless struggle against German art; 
hereafter he is to know no peace on German soil. 

The ‘‘Mensonge Allemand’’ assumes gigantie propor- 
tions as the young iconoclast proceeds with his investiga- 
tions. Even Wagner becomes an arch-liar and hypocrite: 
‘Lohengrin \ui paraissait d’un mensonge a hurler. Le Hol- 
londais Volant 1’ accablait de sa sentimental massive et de 
son morne ennui. Les barbares décadents de la Tétralogie 


, 


étaient en amour d’ une fadeure écoeurante.’’ 

The sentimental ‘‘Lieder’’ are even worse, if possible; 
for they reveal a deplorable lack of restraint, ‘‘une habi- 
tude de deshabiller son coeur en public;’’ they correspond 
to nothing real in life. 

But Christophe, just because he is a German himself, can- 
not free ‘himself from the very faults which he sees most 
clearly. It is only in rare instances that he can rise above 
the morass of sentimentality and falsehood which he de- 
spises. Blind to his own shortcomings, he continues to criti- 
cize the mistakes of the accepted masters; for, as a German, 
‘‘il n’avait pas encore appris la vertu de se talre.’’ 

If the German Lie were only confined to one branch of 
art things would not be so bad; on the contrary, it pervades 
the national life at every turn. It descends to the schools, 
where French literature is taught by extracts from such 
foreign texts as emphasize German greatness at the expense 
of French weakness. The teaching of history is, of course, 
equally tinged with nationalism. It invades the very realm 
of philosophy, infecting the people with a false chauvinism. 
The German people become the ideal people—‘‘le peuple 
moral (Par la, a dit Herder, il se distingue de tous les autres 
peuples),—le peuple fidéle (treus Volk—Treu, cela veut 
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sincére fidéle loyal et droit),—le peuple par excel- 
lenee, comme dit Fichte,—la Foree allemande, symbole de 
toute justice et de toute vérité-—la pensée allemande, seule 
langue originale, seule conservé pure, comme la race elle 
méme,—les “emmes allemandes, le vin allemand, et le chant 
allemand—L Allemagne, lVAllemagne au-dessus. de tout, 
dans le monds.’’ Surely, the ‘‘Mensonge Allemand’’ pro- 
duees dire results. 

Even old Professor Schultz. one of the most charming 
characters of the novel, whose philosophy is that of the 
‘*Weltbtirger’’ of the eighteenth century, cannot face the 
naked truth. He deliberately shuts his eyes to all that is 
mean and petty in his surroundings, because he needs this 
‘*Mensonge de Bonté’’ in order to live. Schultz’s charac- 
ter is noble, so that in his specifie case idealism does no 
harm: it beautifies his own lift and increases the happi 
ness of all those with whom he comes in contact. But most 
people are far from leading noble and retired lives; and in 
the more mediocre souls this same idealism becomes the 
source of hypocrisy and chauvinism, 

A striking example of perverted idealism is Uncle Theo- 
dore, Melehior’s brother. He is one of the ‘‘modern’’ Ger- 
mans, who pretends to ridicule the idealism of old-fashioned 
Germany; yet he uses the highsounding phrases of former 


times to embellish his egotistical and crassly materialistic 


life. We learn that ‘‘il aboutissait 4 faire de la force de la 
cupidité, et de l’intérét allemand le symbole de tout droit, 
de toute justice et de toute vérité-’’ This is just the type of 
depraved ‘‘idealism’’ that characterises the political attitude 
of the German people after 1871. ‘‘Quand on était battu, on 
disait que l’Allemangne avait lhumanité pour idéal. Main- 
tenant qu’on battait les autres, on disait que 1’Allemange 
était l’idéal de Vhumanité....La Force était devenue tout 
idéalisme et toute intelligence.” 

One must beware of the danger that comes from using 
meaningless phrases, such as were current during the last 
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war. They are certainly to be counted among the barriers 
to international harmony. In his novel Rolland tries to 
show how they prevented Germany from understanding and 
consequently from appreciating French civilization. The 
doctrines of hate and prejudice are brought out by Hassler’s 
speech when he says: ‘‘On ne doit jamais oublier ses en- 
nemis. Il n’a pas dépendu d’eux que nous ne fussions 
écrasés. Il ne dépendra pas de nous qu’ils ne soient 
éerasés.’’ The blind prejudices that nations have concern- 
ing one another make any kind of a mutual understanding 
impossible. This is as true in the domain of art as it is in 
that of polities. 

When Christophe comes to Paris he cannot form a correct 
conception of French musie because he is imbued with ‘‘]’in- 
capacité native des Allemands 4 comprendre l’art francais.’’ 

This lack of understanding that the Germans have for the 
nation across the Rhine aecounts for the fact that the teu- 
tonie attitude is imsolent and overbearing. It is the con- 
temptuous smile of the strong man for his weaker brother. 
‘‘Chaste Germany’’ is contrasted with ‘‘Latin immorality’’. 
Thus Paris represents to the Germans of all classes the cit- 
adel of debauchery. Of Christophe, himself, it is said that 
‘‘en bon Allemand, il avait le mépris des Velches débauchés 
et de leur littérature, dont il ne connaissait guére que 
quelques bouffonneries égrillardes, L’Aiglon, Madame Sans 
Géne, et des chansons de eafé-concert.’’ This German arro- 
gance, however, soon diminishes before the all-powerful 
charm of Paris, which has the faculty of transmuting all 
foreigners into Parisians. Strange to say, the Germans are 
the first to undergo this metamorphosis, for, ‘‘moins de toute 
autre, une 4me germanique est capable de résister; elle se 
drape en vain dans son orgueil national, elle est de toutes les 
mes européennes, la plus prompte a se dénationaliser.’’ Thus 
Christophe becomes unconciously more and more Parisian, 
although he remains too much of a German to appreciate 
the fine points of French painting after having feasted his 
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eyes on the striking but comparatively crude work of Teu- 
tonic moderns like Boecklin. 

Of course, Rolland, who had spent his youth in the shadow 
of the ‘‘Débacle”’ of 1871, could not be expected to overlook 
the Alsace Lorraine question. Germany’s attempt to govern 
these unruly provinces is to him but another example of 
Teutonic blindness. ‘‘Les Alsaciens étaient-ils of non, Alle- 
mands,—la n’était pas la question. Ils ne voulaient pas 
l’étre; et cela seul comptait.’’ 

The examples quoted above will demonstrate what an 
enormously important part the ‘‘Mensonge’’ plays in de- 
termining the conduct of the German people. It perverts 
most of their judgments, especially, where the people of 
other nations are concerned, and thus becomes the basis of 
national prejudice. Their other ailings can be summed 
up in just one wod: Exeess. Herein they contrast with 
the French, who pride themselves on their moderation. 
Rolland gives us rather a clear cut picture of the contrasts 
between the two nations: one the one side stand the 
French, whose chief mental traits are ‘‘Logique, Ordre et 
Clarté:’* on the other side stand the Germans. whose be- 
fuddled mysticism lends itself to a complacent self-decep- 
tion, while their actions become extreme at the slightest pro- 
vocation. German lack of moderation manifests itself in 
numerous ways and often combines traits that are pre- 
sumably indigenons to comparatively barbarous peoples. 
Especially prominent among these are: grossness in eating 
and drinking, various forms of ecrudeness and poor taste. 
Wherever Rolland sees any of these weaknesses he employs 
his biting satire with telling effect. Thus he ridicules their 
amusements, of which immoderation seems to be the key- 
note. ‘‘trop de musique, trop de boisson, trop de mangeaille. 
On mange, on boit, on ouit, sans faim, sans soif, sans be- 
soin, par habitude de goinfrerie.’ In such a way does 
Christophe characterise his countrymen in his first article 
for the ‘‘Dionysos.’’ He is, himself, an enormous eater, and 
the only person that has ever successfully competed with 
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that valiant hippopotamus, Pottpetschmidt. When the 
hero is entertained by Kohn at a Parisian restaurant, we 
read: ‘‘Il buvait énormément, au contraire de ces Fran- 
ecais, qui touchaient a peine a leurs vins.’’ The uncouth 
German unwittingly entertains the sophisticated metropoli- 
tans by his queer table manners. ‘‘Surtout, il l’exaspérait 
par une insistance 4 lui prendre la main par-dessus la table 
et a la presser avee effusion. Et il mit ecomble a son irrita- 
tion, en voulant trinquer, A la mode allemande, et boire avec 
des paroles sentimentales a ceux qui étaient la-bas et au 
Vater Rhein.”’ In true German style, ‘‘I] s’était noué sa 
serviette autour du cou, et mangeait avee son couteau,’’ and 
the climax is reached when ‘‘Kohn vit avee épouvante, le 
moment ot il allait chanter.’ Nor must we think that 
Christophe is the only character thus given to overindul- 
sence Dr. Braun, who represents the middle-class German 
professional man ‘‘mangeait, buvait, parlait, riait abondem- 
ment.’’ German eating is characterized as ‘‘un régime de 
nourriture singulicrement abondant.’’ 

The Teutonic tendency towards overindulgence is most 
significant in its relation to other national traits, as Rol- 
land sees them. Exeess, itself, is unthinkable with- 


out a large degree of vitality. It is usually the weak man 


} 
] 


that has to husband his resourees. Christophe belongs to a 
race, which the author believes is characterized by erude 
vigour, and his eonduet certainly shows it Wild outbursts 
of temper, reminiscent of the ‘‘Furor Teutonicus’ men- 
tioned by Tacitus, mark the various stages of the hero’s 
eareer. When still a small child he attempts suicide to 
avoid the boredom of going to school: he spits into Unele 
Theodore’s face when the latter teases him too unmercifully. 
In Paris, Otto’s perfidy causes him to explode with vitu- 
peration, his unsatisfactory interview with Hecht, the pub- 
lisher, makes him slam the door violently as he goes out, 
and at a publie concert he insults his unsympathetic audi- 
ence by playing with one finger ‘‘ Marlborough s’en va-t-en 
guerre,’’ saying, ‘‘ Voila ce qu’il vous faut.’’ At a fashion- 
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able soirée the eritie Lucien Lévy-Coeur, makes some dis- 


paraging remarks concerning the friendship between Wagner 
and King Louis of Bavaria. Christophe flies into an un- 
geovernable fury and attempts to throw the slanderer out ef 
the window. Only the intervention of the guests prevents 
an immediate assault and the young musician is ignomin- 
iously ejected. A duel follows, in which Christophe is not 
satisfied with formal satisfaction and wishes a hand-to-hand 
eonflict. At the home of Peter Schulz Christophe’s playing 
is interrupted by a euckoo clock. He immediately falls into 
a towering rage and regains his self-control only with great 
diffieulty. 

The same erude strength, which lies at the bottom of this 
lack of self-control invades the domain of artistie expres- 
sion, where it assumes the guise of poor taste. In art the 
Germans become the butt of lighthearted French ridicule. 
Corinne, the gay French actress enjoys the clumsy at- 
tempts of Teutonic art. ‘‘Elle pouffait devant les étalages 
de modes, ou devant les magasins de cartes postales illus- 
trées, of l’on voyait péle-méle des scénes sentimentales, des 
scenes bouffes et  grivoises, les ecocottes de la ville. la 
famille impériale, l’empereur en habit vert, l’empereur en 
habit rouge, |’empereur en loup de mer, tenant le gouvernail 
du navire Germania et défiant le ciel. Elle s’eseclaffait de- 
vant un service de table orné de la téte revéche de Wagner, 
ou devant une devanture de coiffeur-ot trénait la téte dun 
homme en ecire. Elle manifestait une hilarité peu décente 
devant le monument patriotique, qui représentatait le vieil em- 
pereur, en pardessus de voyage et casque a pointe, en com- 
pagnie de la Prusse, des Etats allemands, et du Génie de la 
guerre tout nu.’’ 

Similar poor taste is reflected by the sententious in- 
scriptions that decorate German interiors At the home of 
the Rheinhardt family every article of the household is por- 
trayed as bearing maxims that are expected to add to the 
comfort of the guest or serve some didactic purpose. The 
architecture of the modern houses of Berlin might be said 
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to fall into the same classification. It is described as ‘‘une 
barbarie érudite, qui s’épuise en laborieux efforts pour avoir 
du génie.’ 

Even in musie the Teutons are just as apt to excel 
through volume alone as they are in the matter of composi- 
tion. As a child Christophe had been disagreeably impres- 
sed by the noisy quartet of Melchior and his friends, who 
sang, ‘‘ces chants germaniques & quatre voix, a quatre 
pieds—qui, toujours semblables 4 eux-mémes, s’avancaient 
lourdement, avee une niaiserie solennelle et de plates har- 
monies. Christophe se réfugiait alors dans la chambre la 
plus ¢loignée et injuriait les murs.’’ It does not take much 
imagination to associate this manner of vocal exercise with 
the rude war songs employed by the Germanie warriors be- 
fore going into battle. Even their language seems harsh 
and guttural to the French ear and Corinne cannot help 
shuddering at such a violent vehicle of expression. The 
very name of Krafft suggests a curse to her. She invents 
words, ‘‘aux sonorités gutturales et barbares;’’ and when 
her friend speaks, ‘‘il a l’air de héler un bateau.’’ 

Thus far we have been considering the individual Ger- 
man in theoretical isolation. It remains to be seen what 
his social self is like, whether there are any characteristi- 
eally Teutenie features in his relations with the State and 
with other individuals. 

The overwhelming influence that the German state has 
over its individual citizens has been amply stated before 
Rolland by such writers as Moser and Madame de Staél- In 
this connection one would be justified in quoting from one 
of Schiller’s popular ballads; ‘‘Gehorsam ist die erste Rit- 
terpflicht.’’ Until very recently the German political ma- 
chine has been adamant in its efforts to fit the individual 
citizen to the Procustean bed of German tyranny. Chris- 
tophe, as_ the personification of gigantic will-power struggling 
for freedom, spends his entire youth in a combat with all 
those in authority. As a child, Christophe ‘‘souffrait de la 
contrainte perpetuelle qu’on cherchait a lui imposer: il y 
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avait trop de choses, trop de gens, qu’il fallait respecter, 
sans qu’il fit permis de diseuter pourquoi; et Christophe 
n’avait pas la bosse du respect. Plus on tachait de le dis- 
cipliner et de faire de lui um petit bourgeois allemand, plus 
il éprouvait le besoin de s’affranchir.’’ In the fourth vol- 
ume, entitled, ‘‘La Révolte’’, Christophe’s struggle against 
authority culminates in his break with the Grand Duke, a 
veritable tyrant, who forbids the young musician to publish 
anything without his consent. Even art in Germany is 
stifled by an exaggerated use of discipline: ‘‘Les artistes 
n’y manquaient pas, mais, l’air manquait aux artistes.’ 
Thus it comes about that Christophe is forced to leave his 
native land: ‘‘Pour étre des premiers a voir lever le soleil, 
Christophe était. sorti de l’ombre du casque’’, to use Rol- 
land’s own words. 

But how many are there who succeed in cutting themselves 
loose? Few, indeed, and their fate is easily foretold: they 
will swell the ranks of the servile conformers. And so it 
comes that Rolland arrives at the conelusion that worship of 
power and respect of the prevailing prejudices are a few 
more of those qualities characteristically German. All the 
members of the Krafft family are servile, but Melchior fur- 
nishes the most extreme case in his letter to the Grand Duke 
at the time of Christophe’s first concert. Blind worship of 
those in authority is likewise exemplified by the opinion of 
Siegmund Ochs (a name eleverly chosen to combine Ger- 
manie tradition with bovine intelligence). ‘‘Ochs était 
trop bos Allemand pour ne pas reconnaitre que Christophe 
méritait cette place, puisque la cour était pour lui.’’ Onee, 
even the iconoclastic Christophe slips into the tone of tradi- 
tional servility, in his letter to the French Academy of 
Music. He addresses it to the ‘‘Palais de l’Académie de 
Franee’’ and it is characterized by the ‘‘orthographe ex- 
travagante, et le style agrémenté de ces longues inversions 
et de ces formules cérémonieuses qui sont habituelles en 
allemand.’’ Perhaps his is less an attempt at deliberate 
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flattery than the awkward expression of one who still lacks 
the polish that French culture invariably gives. 

Beside the fear of power and established order the gre- 
garious instinct deserve, to be mentioned. Rolland seems 
to think that much of German life is completely dominated 
by an extreme desire for herding together. Thus the small 
German-Swiss town, in which Dr. Braun lives, is not satis- 
fied with a rigid caste system: an hundred ‘‘ Vereine’’ help 
to inerease opportunities for sociability. When some genius 
for organization tries to start a ‘‘ Verein’’ for those who did 
not already belong to some organization, not a dozen could 
be found. Of course, the radical and unconventional Chris- 
tophe cannot see the necessity that should force his country- 
men to form herds, There seems to be nothing that they 
ean do independently of one another: ‘‘ni chanter, ni se 
promener, ni boire. I] avait l’aversion de tout Vereins- 
wesen”’. A perfect horror seizes him at the sight of these 
‘pares & moutons qui ont besoin de se serrer les uns contre 
les autres, afin de béler ensemble’’- Corinne makes him 
realise more clearly than ever the stupidity of exaggerated 
sociability, where, ‘‘tout se fait en société on mange, on 
chante, on pense avec la Société. Quand la Société éternue, 
on éternue avee elle; on ne bolt pas une chope, sans boire 
avee la Société.”” Her verdict is summed up in the curt 
phrase: ‘‘Ce n’est pas une société, cela c’est une Fourmili- 
ére.’’ We cannot help but think that Rolland is of the same 
opinion. 

Thus, in many places of his novel Rolland has given us 
sketches that he considers typical of German life. We ecan- 
not help but wonder what sources the author used for his 
gigantic work and whether these pictures are purely imag- 
inary or whether they have a firm basis in reality. It would 
be strange indeed, if the story were entirely free from bias. 
Conventional ideas as to what constitute Germain traits have 
ceeasionally influenced the author. During the eighteenth 
century there arose a legendary creature, known as the 
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‘‘typieal German’’. This was a comfort-loving creature, 
decked out in a dressing gown, felt slippers, a skull cap with 
a tassel, and a long pipe with a porcelain bowl. His favorite 
nourishment was Sauerkraut, Beer and Sausages. When 
Christophe comes to Paris he borrows a few of these charae- 
teristics. ‘‘Tl avait acheté un gros saucisson, qu’il avait 
pendu a sa fenétre.’’ In the same way Havelock Ellis in 
writing about Heine says: ‘‘He was not a typical German; 
like Goethe, he never smoked, he disliked beer, and until he 
went to Paris he had never tasted sauerkraut-’’ These 
stereotyped notions about national types the cautious reader 
will take ‘‘eum grano salis.’’ 

Even less justifiable are Rolland’s ideas coneerning Ger- 
man court life and his description of the clash between sol- 
diery and peasants, which results in Christophe’s hurried 
exodus over the frontier. In the former, extreme tyranny 
is made to vie with an almost unbelievable ignorance (for 
a Maecenas) of true music. In the latter one gets the im- 
pression that the German soldiers are accustomed to treat 
the peasants of their own country with the most ruthless 
brutality. Lack of all discipline and restraint seems to be 
their chief characteristic; such a scene would have been 
highly improbable in Germany during the nineteenth century. 
Lack of synchronisation is another obvious defect in Rol- 
land’s story, since the Germany of Weimar could not pos- 
sibly be aceused of having the characteristics of the com- 
mercial fatherland after the Franco-Prussian war. The age 
of Goethe and the age of Krupp do not go together very well. 

In his criticism of the German stage and the German opera 
Rolland is most unmerciful. Christophe eannot help notiec- 
ing ‘‘la laideur de la mise en scéne, des costumes disgracieux, 
des couleurs qui hurlaient. Il était choqué par la vulgarité 
des types, des gestes et des attitudes, par le jeu sans naturel, 
par l’inaptitude des acteurs de revétir Ames étrangéres, 
et par l’indifférence stupéfiante avee laquelle ils passaient 
d’un role 4 un autre, pourvu qu’il fit écrit dans le méme 
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registre de voix.’’ Bayreuth is flayed with what seems an 
absolute disregard for truth. ‘‘Toute voile est déchirée sur 
les mystéres du coeur. Ce qui était dit sobrement par un 
homme, est hurlé aujourd’hui par des filles impudiques qui 
se montrent toutes nues.’’ (Is this Bayreuth or the Folies 
Bergéres?) In comparing German and French musicians 
Rolland shows at times a little national bias. Thus we read: 
‘‘Votre Debussy est le génie du bon gofit; Strauss, le génie du 
mauvais.’’ 

The above instances might seem to indicate that the French 
author has an insufficient knowledge of his subject, or that 
he is writing from a national bias. A number of German 
critics seem to have taken this point of view, but since most 
of their writing was done about the time of the war, their 
work has little value, since it bears the stamp of chauvinism. 
On the other side we must consider that Rolland’s criticism 
of Germany is quite mild when compared to that of his native 
land. The entire fifth volume, La Foire sur la Place, is de- 
voted to the satirising of French defects. Besides, the author 
of Jean Christophe knows in a large measure ‘‘whereof he 
speaks’’. Let us listen for a moment to Seippel, one of his 
biographers: ‘‘Bien qu’il n’ait Jamais séjourné longtemps 
au pays d’outre-Rhin il est familier non seulement avec la 
pensée allemande mais avec les ménus détails de la vie de 
tous les jours.’’ <A large part of this knowledge was acquired 
through the study of the lives of many of the most prominent 
German musicians. The results of these studies were in- 
corporated in the two volumes, Musiciens d’ autrefois, asd 
Musiciens d’aujourd’hui. Many of their traits were like- 
wise incorporated in Jean Christophe. 

Thus many events from the hero’s life are borrowed from 
the life of Beethoven. The first volume of Jean Christophe 
appeared in the same year that Rolland wrote the great eom- 
poser’s biography. Both are born on the Rhine and retain 


an undying love for their birthplace. The ridiculously 
servile letter which is dictated by Melchior to the infant 
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prodigy is an almost literal translation of the letter written 
by the thirteen year old Beethoven to the Archbishop of 
Cologne. Both Beethoven and Jean Christophe are descend- 
ants of a family of musicians; their fathers have identical 
weaknesses; their mothers are both cooks or daughters of 
cooks. Both are forced to accept the career of infant prodi- 
gies, very much against their will. Both have to support 
their families while still children. Beethoven’s intercourse 
with Lorchen Breuning is transposed to Christophe’s senti- 
mental relations with Minna ven Kehrich. Not only are the 
two musicians made to resemble each other physicially but 
their entire mental and temperamental makeup are the 
same. A glowing faith in the ultimate triumph of their 
genius characterizes them both; both men are men of gigan- 
tie passions: both hate outworn tradition and prejudice; both 
conceal a noble and kind spirit beneath a gruff exterior. 

Hugo Wolf is another German composer from whom whose 
life Rolland seems to have borrowed. Wolf’s father had 
private concerts similar to those described in Jean Chris- 
tophe. Both Wolf and Christophe undergo the same criti- 
cisms, the same persecutions, the same lack of appreciation. 
Both revolt against official stupidity. Christophe’s activities 
as critic of the Dionysos eorrespond to Wolf’s work on the 
Wiener Salon Blatt. Both musicians hate Brahms with equal 
intensity; both resign from a ‘‘ Wagnerverein’’ in the same 
manner. 

Wagner, too, has contributed his share. He furnishes the 
classical example for Christophe’s trip to Paris to get a hear- 
ing. The symphonic poem, David, meets with the same fail- 
ure as the first performance of Tannhdiuser. Like Wagner, 
Christophe has to flee to Switzerland after a patriotic dem- 
onstration. 

An intimate knowledge, then, of the lives of Wagner, 
Beethoven and Wolf, gave Rolland abundant material for 
the background of his great story. Whatever his opinion 
of the German people, he has certainly not lacked the neces- 
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sary opportunities for gaining a thorough knowledge of the 
hero’s birthplace. The claims that might be made on the 
ground of ignorance are consequently done away with. An 
examination of Rolland’s bias should complete an investiga- 
tion, which seeks only to determine to what extent his char- 
acterization of the Germans is just. 

It has been seen that the main difficulties of the German 
character are brought about through the ‘‘mensonge alle- 
mand’’. Let us consider a more critical investigation of its 
psychology. 

Christophe’s whole life is characterized by a scathing de- 
nunciation of all that seems to h'm to be false. But when- 
ever he thinks that he has made a mistake, he is ready to 
correct his point of view. Thus when he is in Paris, where, 
he has discovered the ‘‘mensonge francais,’ he acquires a 
better perspective of his countrymen. ‘‘Tl se rappelait avee 
honte toutce qu’il avait dit d’injuste et d’outrageant pour 
eux, quand il était en Allemagne.’’ Earlier in the work, 
while Christophe is in indiscriminate revolt against all es- 
tablished order, Rolland gives us his own psychological in- 
terpretation of the problem: ‘‘Christophe ne voyait pas 
dans son mépris juvénile pour l’hypocris’e qui ]’entourait, 
ou peur ce qu'il nommait tel, la haute sagesse pratique do 
la race, qui s’était bati peu A peu son grandiose idéalisme, 
pour dompter ses instincts sauvages ou pour en tirer parti.”’ 
This idealism or ‘‘lie’’ then. becomes a high and noble ne- 
cessity for a people to achieve the best that is in it. Just 
as an individual who would evolve from the stage of an 
animal controlled by his instinets must develop some ¢on- 
cept of an ideal self towards which he must incessantly 
strive, a race uses similar concepts and ideals, which by the 
power of their authority and the volume of their suggestion 
exercise a beneficial influence over the conduct of its mem- 
bers. Thus German ‘‘Treue,’’ having been incorporated 
among the national ideals, will be a powerful agent in mak- 
ing the Germans faithful jin their dealings with their fellow 
men—a characteristic mentioned by Madame de Staél. It 
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has been suggested to them that a certain kind of behavior 
is typical and the majority of them will try to conform to 
the type, since they believe it an essential part of their na- 
tures. It is this power of suggestion together with the vari- 
ous forms of instinetive behavior that are the two chief fae- 
tors in determining human conduct; at no time has sug- 
gestion been recognized as playing such an important part 
in human life as at the present time. This theory of the 
‘*Tdeal Self’? will do much towards explaining the true na- 
ture of the author and perhaps remove any doubts that may 
remain eoneerning his bias. 

It seems that there are two Rollands: one is the Rolland 
as he really is, the other, the Rolland as he would like to 
be. The former is exemplified in Olivier Jeannin; the lat- 
ter lives in the imaginary shell of Jean Christophe. This 
latter personification is his ideal self. It is forceful, in- 
transigeant, and unsparing in its eriticism. Woe, then, to 
all that is insincere and mediocre. Like Nietzsche he be- 
labours his countrymen wherever he thinks they need it 
most. Nor does he see any reason why he should be more 
lenient with any other people. While the gentle, aristo- 
eratic Jeannin-Rolland shrinks from any unnecessary con- 
tact with the outside world, except where it can be reached 
by pure theory, the robust Christopherus embraces the whole 
world in his warm humanitarianism. Only when we under 
stand this dual relationship can we econciliate such ap- 
parently contradictory attitudes as Rolland’s contempt for 
the mob and his warm sympathy with the serving classes. 
Rolland is the tender idealist who hates the vulgar realities 
of life. He himself, is the Olivier of whom he says, ‘‘il 
éprouva't un dégoft, invincible pour la promiseuité phy- 
sique et morale, pour la sorte de dégradation jntellectuelle 
qu’il voyait, & tort ou A raison. dans la vie de easerne.’’ And 
on the same page he expresses this credo of the aristocrat: 
‘‘i] n’est rien de plus profond que cette souffrance de la 
solitude morale violée par le communisme généreux et gros- 
sier d’aujourd’hui.,”’ 
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When one understands the character of Rolland and his 
humanitarian sympathies it is hard to see how even the 
most nationalistic person can aecuse him of chauvinism. 
Nor would the mere reading of Jean Christophe without 
knowing anything else about the French author justify such 
a conclusion. Infamous and hypocritical protagonists, such 
as Uncle Theodore, Melchior and Hassler find their counter- 
parts in Modesta and Uncle Gottfried. Besides this, there 
is above all Christophe, himself, who represents the author’s 
ideal self—and is a German. Surely, this is the very 
greatest evidence that one could wish of Rolland’s impar- 
tiality. 
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On April 11, 1909, Mr. Thomas J. Wise of London wrote 
to a friend in America, ‘‘The gloom of today’s news o’er- 
shadows everything. Swinburne is dead, and in him has 
passed the last of the great English poets,—for Meredith is 
great as a writer of prose, rather than a writer of verse’.’’ 

By the middle of June he was writing to the same friend 
that he had been invited by Theodore Watts-Dunton, Swin- 
burne’s literary executor, to dine with him at The Pines, 
Putney, and to look over with him certain of the Swinburne 
books and manuseripts. The visit resulted in an agreement 





between the two men that nothing should be sold either 
from the poet’s library or the great mass of unassorted 
manuscripts left in his room, until Mr. Wise had been given 
the refusal of it. This agreement, with one deviation on 
Watts-Dunton’s part, was strictly carried out until all were 
disposed of?. 

An examination of the bundles of papers found in Swin- 
burne’s rooms, several off which had been carried around 
with him on his various peregrinations since his university 
days. brought to light much interesting and valuable material 
connected with his early literary efforts. It consisted of un- 
published poems, border ballads, prose ‘tales, and critical 
studies, which tell the tale of a conscientious apprenticeship 
and of literary efforts and plans little suspected by his 
friends. 

Two of these manuscripts, a prose tale called ‘‘The Mar- 
riage of Mona Lisa,’’ and a_ border ballad called ‘‘Lord 
Soulis,’’ seemed of enough interest and importance to jus- 
tify having a few copies of each printed for distribution 


‘Letter to J. H. Wrenn of Chicago, preserved in Wrenn Library. 
*Idem. 
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among Swinburne’s admirers, until the time should come for 


giving them to the public. Accordingly seven copies each 
were printed with an introduction by Watts-Dunton, and 
distributed among Swinburne’s closest friends’. 

As the examination of the poet’s effects continued, other 
manuscripts of even greater interest and value were found, 
and the series of private prints begun with ‘‘The Marriage 
of Mona Lisa’’ and ‘‘Lord Soulis’’ was continued for ten 
years, and was made to include not only unpublished manu- 
scripts, but early poems and essays contributed to periodicals, 
but not before collected or reprinted, and such letters of 
literary value as could be gathered up*. 


5Jdem. 

‘The following list of private publications has been made up 
from Edmund Gosse’s Life of Algernon Charles Swinburne, pp. 333- 
335; the British Catalogue of Books; and the collection of Swin- 
burne in the Wrenn Library of the University of Texas. All except 
those marked with a star are in the Wrenn collection, 


PRIVATELY PRINTED VERSE 


Ode to Mazzini, pp. 22, 1919, 4to. 

In the Twilight, pp. 13, 1909, 8vo. 

Lord Soulis, pp. 21, 1909, 8vo. 

Lord Scales, pp. 16, 1909, 8vo. 

Border Ballads, pp. 21, 1909, 8vo. 

Burd Margaret, pp. 15, 1909, 8vo. 

The Worm of Spindlestonheugh, pp. 21, 1909, 8vo. 
The Arab Chief, pp. 16, 1912, 8vo. 

Juvenilia, pp. 38, 1912, 8vo. 

Lady Maisie’s Bairn and other poems, pp. 41, 1915, 8vo. 

The Death of Sir John Franklin, pp. 21, 1916, 8vo. 

The Triumph of Gloriana, pp. 16, 1916. 

Wearieswa, pp. 19, 1917, 8vo. 

Lancelot, The Death of Rudel, and other poems, pp. 30, 1918, 8vo. 
*A Lay of Lilies and other poems, pp. 25, 1918, 8vo. 

*The Ride from Milan and other poems, pp. 17, 1918, 4to. 

The Italian Mother and other poems, pp. 22, 1918, 8vo. 
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The early poems and the border ballads have been made 
available to the public in Posthumous Poems, edited by Ed- 
mund Gosse and Thomas J. Wise, 1917, but the prose tales, 
in many respects the most interesting items of the series, are 
yet treasured in the libraries of a few persons fortunate 
enough to receive copies of the original prints, 





*Undergraduate Sonnets, pp. 14, 1918, 4to. 
Two Knights and other poems, pp. 18, 1919, 8vo. 
The Queen’s Tragedy, pp. 18, 1919, 8vo. 


Reprinted from Periodicals 


The Ballad of Truthful Charles and other poems, pp. 32, 1910, 8vo. 
Aeolus, pp. 13, 1914, 8vo. 
Blest and the Centenary of Shelley, pp. 8, 1912, 8vo. 


PRIVATELY PRINTED PROSE 


The Portrait, pp. 19, 1909, 8vo. 

The Marriage of Mona Lisa, pp. 16, 1909, 8vo. 

The Chronicle of Queen Fredegond, pp. 74, 1909, 8vo. 

M. Prudhomme at the International Exhibition, pp. 25, 1909, 8vo. 

Of Liberty and Loyalty, pp. 1909, 8vo. 

A Record of Friendship, pp. 9, 1910, 8vo. 

A Criminal Case, pp. 15, 1910, 8vo. 

*Thomas Nabbes, pp. 14, 1914, 8vo. 

*Christopher Marlowe in Relation to Greene, Peele, and Lodge, 
pp. 21, 1914, 8vo. 

Felicien Cossu. A burlesque, pp. 32, 1915, 8vo. 

*Theophile, pp. 35, 1915, 8vo. 

*Ernest Clouet, pp. 21, 1916, 8vo. 

*4 Vision of Bags, pp. 12, 1916, 8vo. 

*The Character and Opinions of Dr. Johnson, pp. 10, 4to. 


k»printed from Periodicals 


The Savior of Society. Two Sonnets and a Controversy, pp. 34, 
1909, 8vo. 
Letters to the Press, pp. 114, 1912, 8vo. 
“Les Fleurs du Mal” and Other Studies, pp. 95, 1913, 8vo. 
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While ‘‘The Marriage of Mona Lisa’’ was in process of 
preparation for the press, other manuscripts of a similar na- 
ture were turned up which revealed that at the same time 
that Swinburne was amusing himself by initiating ‘‘the 
rough, illogical, and wholly unadorned compositions of the 
in his border ballads, he 
was exercising his imaginative genius and his extraordinary 


99 


original Northumbrian minstrels 


powers for sustained imitation in an altogether diverse way, 
Les Miserables, pp. 51, 1914, 8vo. 
Pericles and Other Studies, pp. 83, 1914, 8vo. 


LETTERS 


Letters from Algernon Charles Swinburne to T. J. Wise, pp. 82, 
1909, 8vo. 

Letters on William Morris, Omar Khayyam, and Other Subjects 
of Interest, pp. 31, 1910, 8vo. 

Letters from Algernon Charles Swinburne to A. H. Bullen, pp. 33, 
1910, Svo. 

Letters from Algernon Charles Swinburne to John Churton Col- 
lins, 1873-1886, pp. 41, 1910, 8vo. 

Letters to Thomas Purnell and Other Correspondents, pp. 29, 
1910, 8vo. 

Letters on the Elizabethan Dramatists, pp. 48, 1910, 8vo. 

Letter Chiefly Concerning Edgar Allan Poe to John H. Ingram, 
pp. 35, 1910, Svo. 

Letters to Edmund Gosse, Series I: 1867-1875, pp. 40, 1910, 8vo. 

Letters to Edmund Gosse, Series II: 1876-1877, pp. 50, 1911, 8vo. 

Letters to Frederick Locker Lampson, pp. 48, 1912, 8vo. 

Letters to Stephene Mallarme, pp. 38, 1913, 8vo. 

Letters to Edward Dowden, pp. 438, 1914, 8vo. 

Early Letters from ‘Algernon Swinburne to John Nicol, pp. 38, 
1917, S8vo. 

Letter to Victor Hugo, pp. 18, 1917, 4to. 


The value of many of these prints is greatly enhanced by critical 
introductions written by Edmund Gosse. Of the first two pamph- 
lets printed, Lord Soulis and The Marriage of Mona Lisa, only 
seven copies each were printed. The editions of the other pamph- 
lets were greater, but in no case did the number of copies printed 
exceed thirty. 
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the writing of a series of prose tales after the model of 
Boceaecio’s Decameron. One such tale, ‘‘Dead Love,”’’ had 
appeared in Once a Week for October, 1862, and had been 
reprinted by Swinburne himself in pamphlet form through 
Messrs. Parker and Son in 1864. It now beame evident 
that Swinburne had contemplated a series of such stories 
to be called the Triameron- On the back of a stray leaf of 
the draft copy of Chastelard was found a list of projected 
stories to fill up the first two days of such a series°®: 


First Day 
The Two Kisses. 
The Portrait. 
Dead Love. 
Dream of a Murderer. 
Talking in Sleep. 
A Man Loved by a Witch. 
The Story of Queen Fredegonde. 
The Feast of the Ladies, 
A Lover of Brinvilliers. 
The Case of René Aubryat. 


Second Day 
Lascombat. 
Mistress Sanders, 
Accorambuoni. 
Sans Merci (betrays lover to husband). 
A Chateaubrun of Rococo period. 
A Friend of Madame Dubarry’s. 
Bogey. 
Romance. 
Bianca Capello. 


The manuscript of ‘‘The Marriage of Mona Lisa,’’ now 
in the Wrenn Library of the University of Texas, has the 
vancelled title ‘‘The Two Kisses.’’ This with the manu- 
scripts of ‘‘The Portrait’’ and ‘‘The Story of Queen Frede- 
gonde’’ expanded into the ‘‘Chronicle of Queen Fredegond”’ 


*Watts-Dunton’s introduction to Marriage of Mona Lisa, and also 
Wise’s letters to Wrenn. 
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found among the Swinburne papers, together with the ‘‘ Dead 
Love,’’ accounts for four of the stories listed. How many 
others were ever written it is impossible to determine. 

Of these four prose tales available for study, ‘‘The Por- 
trait’’ is easily the best. In his introduction to the pamph- 
let, Watts-Dunton speaks of it as ‘‘more powerful and 
striking than ‘The Marriage of Mona Lisa’ ’’, and adds, 
‘**The Portrait’ is an extremely clever thing, the cleverest 
in prose that we hitherto know Swinburne to have written. 
It exemplifies his marvelous gift of eatching the note of a 
remote and exoitie literature. I think Swinburne’s model 
vas of a later date (than Boceacecio’s Decameron), and 
more refined. It is probable that he was consciously imita- 
ting the ‘little novels’ of Agnolo Firenzuola, which were ex- 
cessively popular in the sixteenth century. There is con- 
siderable resemblance in style.’’ 

‘‘The Portrait’’ is the only one of the stories in which 
the personality of the teller intrudes. He is evidently a 
dissolute priest, who reveals his ealling by an ironical at- 
tack on art and beauty ‘and nakedness, the irony being fully 
exposed by the concluding paragraph: 


“And when this story was finished, they all laughed more ex- 
ceedingly than before, for they understood well that Messer 
Vittore was a good painter, and feared God little, being a loose 
living man.” 


The plot of the story, as well as the style of its telling, 
has the true flavor of the literature the author was imitat- 
ing, 

A certain woman married to a merchant of the city of 
Pistoja greatly loved a painter of the same city, a man of 
such evil conversation that the woman herself ‘‘became in- 
fected with much wickedness.’’ To rid herself of her hus- 
band, she proposed to her lover that he paint her ‘‘holding 
three roses, two red and. a white between, to signify that I 
abide always between two men that love me, but the sweet- 
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ness of either is not alike. And when the picture is fin- 
ished you shall give it to my husband; and for love of me 
he will certainly give it a kiss or twain on the mouth; and 
when he is dead we will burn the picture.”’ 


“Now in six weeks he had well nigh finished this picture, and 
she sat to be painted in a little close gown of green sewn about 
with ornaments of gold, and the lining was of a tender and clouded 
color between violet-blue and grey-blue. And all this the painter 
had painted very beautifully, for he put all his love and the strong 
lust of his evil will into the picture. Also he was used to paint 
the bodies of beautiful women that were naked, which is a very 
grievous thing in the opinion of God.” ... “And one who 
saw this picture some way off says yet to this day that to behold 
it was like the hearing of strong music or the drinking of sweet 
wine; and to men beholding it was as the burning or a great 
perfume which they smelt.” 


When the picture was fully finished, and no man might 
resist the beauty of it, the husband was ealled in. Imme- 
diately he gave it a kiss on the mouth, and tasting a bitter 
savour on his lips, turned suddenly, and kissed his wife on 
her lips to take away the bitterness, 


“Then the lady bittterly weeping and embracing her said lover, 
also yielded up her spirit without any feintence, as one certainly 
delivered over to the shameful possession and government of her 
extreme love. Which things becoming presently known, the said 
picture was cut in twain and burned, and the painter of it taken 
and hanged in the sight of a great multitude; and this was all 
the wages that this Peter had for his good painting. Certainly 
therefore it may be supposed that this manner of craft, except it 
be of a chaste habit, and only employed in the likeness of holy 
things, is without doubt very displeasing to God.” 


‘‘The Marriage of Mona Lisa’’ is pitched in a very dil- 
ferent tone, though none the less true to his model. 

There was a certain maiden of Pisa named Mona Lisa, 
who was sought in marriage by a rich merchant of good 
birth, courteous manners, and honourable character. But 
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she loved him not, for all her heart was set upon a man of 
evil character and dissolute habits, who took no notice of 
her or showed her any kindness whatever. The mother of 
Mona Lisa, being very poor and proud, left the poor girl no 
peace until she had consented to marry the rich merchant. 


“And in time—she rose off her bed and went out and came to 
the house of the rich man. And he opened the doors: and when he 
beheld this damsel, he fell down only with joy, and kissed her on 
her feet. And she said: ‘Sir, I am come hither to be your wife, 
if you will.’ Thereat he cried out and praised God, and kissed her 
head and her lips. Then they went in together. And she said to 
him: ‘Sir, if God shall help me, I will always be to you a true 
good wife and live as a pure woman.’ And he beheld her in the 
face as one that is a little perplexed; but he saw that she was fair 
and chaste; that her words had none but a clean meaning.” 


On the night before her marriage, being sick and feverish 
from much weeping, the maiden clothed herself poorly, and 
went to the house of the man she loved, where he was mak- 
ing a lewd feast. Overcome by weakness and pain, she 
fainted before his door, and was carried into the house by 


a servant who ealled his master. 


“Then she said to him: ‘Alas, sir, you know that for many days 
T have loved you with all the strength of my heart: and never in 
all my life have you done me any little grace or had any pity 
upon me. And now, sir, I must in the morning be married to a 
man who loves me full eagerly, and he is a good man: and after- 
wards till I die I shail be his. Therefore I pray you that you give 
me a kiss now.’ And when she had said this she held up her 
mouth sorrowfully, as a child after he had been well beaten, that 
he may be kissed for pity. Then he was touched a little, and gave 
her the kiss: but said nothing. And thus they departed.” 


On the morrow, after the marriage, when the feasting 
was at its height, Mona Lisa, crept away to her room to hide 


ker sorrow. The bridegroom followed her. 


“Then he sat down and held her hands with his own, and they 
felt very heavy. And leaning over towards her he kissed her on 
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the mouth lovingly, keeping hold of her hands. Then she sighed 
on a sudden and slipped sideways toward him, so that she sat on 
the floor with her head between her knees; and so died in a little 
while: whereof her husband made much sorrow, and she was buriea 
with a great fame. Upon whose soul I believe assuredly that God 
had pity, because she died maiden and although she was very lov- 
ing.” 


‘Dead Love,’’ though published almost fifty years be- 
fore Swinburne’s death, has never been reprinted, and is 
little enough known to justify a summary of it in this con- 
nection. 

A certain brave knight called Messire Jacques d’ Aspre- 
mont having fallen in battle in the city of Paris, his body 
was delivered by his enemies into the hands of a noble lady, 
named Yolande, the wife of a man that he had slain early 
in the battle. This lady, beholding the body of her hus- 
band’s slayer, began to curse it bitterly, but presently, ob- 
serving the nobility of the face and the beauty of the body, 
she left off cursing, and fell to lamenting the death of the 
fair and noble knight before her. 


“And she pulled out the arrow-head that was broken, and closed 
up the wound on his neck with ointments. And then beholding his 
dead open epes, she fell into a torrent of weeping, so that her tears 
fell all over his face and throat. . . . And afterward out of 
her love, she caused the body of this knight to be preserved with 
spice, and made him a golden coffin open at the top, and clothed 
him with the fairest clothes she could get, and had this coffin always 
by her bed in her chamber.” 


The which becoming known brought Yolande under sus- 
ricion of witcheraft, and on a certain night, her cousin, with 
others, slipped into her house to see for themselves if the 
things they had heard were true. At first they saw nothing 
but Yolande embracing the dead body of the knight, and 
heard nothing but her words of lament, but presently they 
thought they saw the dead body rise up and return her em- 
braces, and heard the voice of the knight vow eternal love 
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and devotion. Whereupon Yolande was seized and slain 
by her cousin. 


“And the next day the people caused their two bodies to be burned 
openly in the place where the witches were used to be burned: 
and it is reported by some that an evil spirit was seen to come out 
of the mouth of Jacques d’Aspremont, with a most pitiful cry, like 
the cry of a hurt beast. By which thing all men know that the 
soul of this woman, for the folly of her sinful and most strange 
affection, was thus evidently given over to the delusion of the evil 
one and the pains of condemnation.” 


“The Chronicle of Queen Fredegond,’’ presumably the 
expanded form of ‘‘The Story of Queen Fredegonde’’ listed 
among the stories of the projected Triameron, bears little 
resemblance to the three already mentioned either in form 
or in style. It is much longer, running to the length of 73 
pages, and is divided into seven chapters summarized by 
the author in the introduction. 


“And the first chapter is of King Chilperic. that slew his wife. 
And the second chapter is of Queen Audovere, that was his wife 
when Galsoud was dead, and wherefore he put her away. The 
third chapter shows how he was married to Fredegonde, that was 
the fairest woman of all the world, and the falsest among all 
ladies, and the most villainous; and how she slew his brother at 
a siege, and of the king’s dotage upon her. And the fourth chapter 
shows how the queen slew Clodomir that was the king’s son, and 
how she caused the old queen to be miserably slain, and of other 
shameful deeds that the queen did out of grievous malice. And 
likewise of a great miracle that befell the king of Orleans, and of 
a poor man that was hanged. The fifth chapter is of a great hunt- 
ing that the king made, and wherefore the queen sat in an upper 
chamber, whereby the king fell into great wrath. And the sixth 
chapter treats of Landry, that was the queen’s lover par amours, 
and how they two caused the king to be slain. The last chapter 
is of the great war that ensued upon the king’s death, and how 
the queen rode into battle with her child in her lap, and how she 
reigned many years gloriously, and of her death and burial.” 


This story is taken, for the most part, from the Latin 
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chronicle of Gregory of Tours, the Historia Francorum, an 
early edition of which was known to have been in the library 
of Swinburne’s uncle, the Earl of Ashburnham. For the 
sake of mystification the author introduces his story by 
saying: 


“This chronicle was first written in a French book that was 
made by a great clerk called Mesire Nicolas, at the desire of his 
lord; but what was the name of the said lord the book says not. 
And because it was a noble and true story, and one never written 
in English unto this day, I have undertaken to put it into plain 
speech that may be lightly read and understood of them of small 
wit. But if there be any fault in the story, ye shall account me 
clean thereof, seeing that I must say after the saying of another 
man. And if there be any fault in the writing and enditing (sic), 
ye shall blame me for that, but Messire Nicolas ye shall not re- 
prove for such a thing; for he was a great and noble clerk, and 
one that could write wisely and fairly, and many stories and songs 
hath he made that be in rhyme at this day, and if you list you 
may hear them sung.” 


Lovers of good stories, who have been fortunate enough to 


‘ 


read these ‘‘prose tales,’’ can but regret that Swinburne did 


not carry his project of the Triameron to conclusion, and 
tales’ 


ce ’ 


to wonder wistfully how many more of the were 


written and lost or destroyed. 

















WILLIAM BARRETT TRAVIS 





By JuuiA BEAZLEY 


We have a town and a county called Travis, and that 
Texas city is poor indeed which has not a Travis school or 
Travis street, 

This is because a more or less ordinary youth of twenty- 
two came to Texas ninety years ago, to practice law. He laid 
no claim to shining virtue or conspicuous ability, and probably 
cherished no dreams of enriching the world with one of its 
outstanding examples of heroism. It was not the life that 
Travis lived, but the death he died that won for him a place 
among the immortals. 

Travis was no irresponsible soap-box orator, no parlor 
Solshevist sowing the whirlwind for others to reap. He ex- 
pressed his convictions vigorously, but without fanaticism 
and without hesitation he laid down his life in their defense. 
‘‘He had done more, perhaps, than any other man to preci- 
pitate the revolution,’’ says that thoughtful historian, Dr. 
Garrison, ‘‘but he faced its concentrated fury with unwaver- 
ing eourage to the last. Even in the simple ‘shall’ of his 
sentence of self-devotion, whose propriety of diction has 
been much impeached, there is a calm bow to destiny not 
vet revealed that no strenuous ‘will’ could equal in its 
significance. ’”’ 

Born in South Carolina, the state whose ardent Huguenot 
blood has shown a zeal for liberty not less than that of the 
French Revolution, William Barrett Travis removed to Ala- 
bama at the age of six, and grew to manhood on a farm. 
When he came to Texas he settled at Anahuac, where he 
Straightway got himself arrested by the commandant of that 
port, the Kentuckian Colonel Bradburn, who outdid his 
Mexican confreres in the facility with which he antagonized 
the colonists. 

Three other citizens were also under arrest, among them 
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another lawyer, Patrick Jack, whose brother came down 
from San Felipe to see about it. He undertook to enlighten 
Col, Bradburn concerning the immunity of civilians from 
military authority. The officer informed him that the 
prisoners were held by order of General Teran, that they were 
going to be sent by the next boat. to Vera Cruz for court 
martial, and that if he, William Jack, were still in Anahuae 
at the end of fifteen minutes he would find himself num- 
bered among them. 

Mr. Jack was gone at the end of the designated time; but 
on his return home he spoke words to the settlers of San 
Felipe and roundabout, who had gathered to learn what sue- 
eess he had had; and soon pony expresses were riding 
through the summer heat of sunlit prairies toward other 
settlements of Austin’s colony. The great empresario him- 
self was absent at this crisis, being in attendance on the 
legislature, which met in Coahuila. The homemade army 
gathered at Liberty, where they elected F. W. Johnson com- 
mander. The capture of Bradburn’s cavalry and the battle 
of Velasco ensued. Johnson was moving on Anahuae when 
Colonel Piedras came down from Nacogdoches to take a hand, 
Ile held a conference with Johnson, in which cake and coffee 
oiled the machinery of negotiation; and he turned the 


prisoners over to the civil authorities at Liberty, by whom 
they were promptly released. Bradburn departed for Mex- 
ico by way of New Orleans on the same day tuat Piedras 
entered Anahuac, 

Both Travis and Jack now established themselves at San 
Feline. In the reminiscences of Mrs. Dilue Harris is an 


interesting account of how they figured as opposing counsel. 
in a case which was tried at Harrisburg in April, 1834. 
One settler accused another of having set his brand on a 
yearling of the complainant’s. The court was composed of 
several members, among them John W. Moore, who was the 
alealde stationed at Harrisburg, and Judge David G. Bur 
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net, destined to be chosen two years later as first Prestdent 


of Texas. 

Mrs. Harris was at that time nine years old. She and her 
seven-year-old sister had erected a playhouse in a square 
formed by four great oaks which stood in a grove near the 
home of their father, Dr. Rose. They had cushioned a 
huge log with Spanish Moss, so that it formed a tempting 
seat. Here the court held its session, taking temporary pos- 
session of the little girls’ improvements. 

All the men for miles around were summoned, and some 
of the wives took advantage of the opportunity to pay a 
visit to Mrs. Rose. The trial began at eleven o’clock. 
Travis, who had taken supper with the Rose family the 
night before, made the argument, for the defense, while 
Patrick Jack represented the plaintiff. The yearling not 
having been weaned from its mother, the disparity in the 
brands on cow and calf was most damaging to Travis’s client 
He was pronounced guilty. Travis gave notice of appeal, 
and Judge Burnet granted a second hearing. 

But at this juncture Fort Ben Smith moved that court 
adjourn for dinner. He had barbecued two calves for the 
occasion, and all present were invited to partake. While 
judges, lawyers, witnesses, and visitors were enjoying his 
hospitality, he drew the rightful owner asice and hougbt the 
yearling and its mother. Then he sent the plaintiff home, 
and when court re-convened he announced that the brand- 
ing had been done by mistake. 

The assembled settlers were greatly relieved, for the pros- 
pect of delivering one of their number to Mexican justice, 
with the possibility of punishment in the silver mines of 
Mexico, had not been pleasant. Judge Burnet, however, 
took occasion to admonish the defendant to be more careful 
and avoid such mistakes in the future, 

The serious business that had brought them together being 
thus happily disposed of, two of the young men proposed 
that Mrs. Rose’s house be made the scene of a dance. But 
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Mrs. Rose preferred religious services. She had not attended 
divine worship since coming to Texas, and one of the young 
men admitted that he had never heard a sermon in his life. 
No Bible was obtainable, but a Mr. Woodruff consented to 
offer prayer and deliver an exhortation. Then there was 
singing of hymns, and the far-flung neighborhood dispersed 
to its widely separated homes, 

Travis did not set out for San Felipe until the following 
morning. He left behind him the promise to send the little 
girls something in payment for the use of their demesne, and 
also undertook to find Mrs. Rose a Bible. He was forced to 
send back word that the town of San Felipe did not afford 
a Bible, but the hearts of the children were made glad with 
the Sunday School books which he succeeded in obtaining 
for them. 

About a year after this incident, in June, 1835, Andrew 
Briscoe, a merchant at Anahuae and a personal friend of 
Travis, was arrested in connection with a difficulty grow- 
ing out of customs charges on goods. About two dozen men 
appeared at Harrisburg, armed the Harris brothers’ sloop 
Ohio with a six-pound cannon mounted on sawmill truck 
wheels, and sailed down Buffalo Bayou. It was no holiday 
excusion on which they were embarked, and several signa- 
tories to the agreement they had made before leaving San 
Feilpe, reconsidered and turned back. But new recruits 
joined the expedition at Lynchburg and at Spillman’s Is- 
land. At Morgan’s Point an election was held, and Travis 
was chosen commander. They sailed around Cedar Point, 
and anchored off Anahuae firing their cannon by way of 
notifying the Mexican garrison of their arrival. Then they 
carefully loaded their gun into a small boat and all went 
ashore. 

Captain Tenorio, commander of the fort. asked that he might 
have until the following morning to consider the question of 
surrender: but it was growing late, and Travis wanted the 
matter settled before dark. The garrison fled to the woods, 
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and. ‘‘in view of the difficulty and uselessness of defense,’’ 
Captain Tenorio agreed to capitulate. 

It was arranged that the Mexicans should betake them- 
selves to San Antonio, twelve of them retaining their arms, 
for protection against the Indians along the way. Mr. 
Briscoe was released, the customs house was abolished. Then 
victors and vanquished amicably boarded the Ohio, and to- 
gether sailed back to Harrisburg, where they arrived in time 
to participate in a great Fourth of July celebration, 

‘‘Capt. Tenorio walked among the people shaking hands 
with the men and acting as if he was the hero of the ocea- 
sion,’ writes Mrs. Dilue Harris, who was present as a little 
girl at this barbecue. She also remarks that now Travis and 
Jack were having their revenge for the treatment accorded 
them by Bradburn three years before. 

The celebration of the Fourth extended over the fifth of 
July. ‘‘The Mexican officers were at the ball,’’ says Mrs. 
Harris. ‘‘They did not dance country dances. Mr. Koker- 
not and his wife were Germans. They waltzed, and Capt. 
Tenorio danced with Mrs. Kokernot. She could speak 
French, and Captain Kokernot was also a French soldier, so 
they danced and talked all the evening. She was handsome, 
and he a fine looking man, and they attracted a great deal of 
attention. ”’ 

But, however gracefully the accomplished captain accepted 
his forcible removal from Anahuae Travis’s own people did 
not regard the exploit with nonchalance. The farmers who 
had been attracted to the vacant lands of Texas were not 
looking for trouble that might deprive them of their homes. 
Like Mark Twain’s death, prematurely reported, their fire- 
eating proclivities have been exaggerated. Resolutions of 
protest came from far and near. The youthful paladin was 
constrained to run a newspaper nctice requesting that judg- 
ment be suspended until he could make an explanation. 


‘Time alone will show whether the step was correct or not,”’ 


he announeed. ‘‘And time will show that when the eountry 
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is in danger I will show myself as patriotic and ready to 
serve her as those, who to save themselves, have disavowed the 
act and denounced me to the usurping military.’’ 

Thirty days after the reduction of Anahuac, Travis wrote 
to James Bowie: ‘‘The peace party as they style themselves 
I believe are the strongest and make much the most noise— 
There is now no doubt that a central government will be es- 
tablished—What will Texas do in that case?—I do not know 
the minds of the ; eople upon the subject, but if they had a 
bold and dete:mined leader I am jnelined to think they 
would kick against it—I am determined for one to go with 
my countrymen; ‘right or wrong, sink or swim, live or die, 
survive or perish,’ I am with them.’’ 

When a _ second month had passed he was enabled jubilantly 
to exclaim: ‘‘Huzza for Texas!—The people in the whole 
upper country are unanimous for a convention in which the 
voice of the people will be freely expressed.—Principle—was 
preparing the way for the march of freedom when the order 
eame for my being arrested and given up to the military to 
be shot, for engaging in the expedition to Anahuac, ete.; that 
was too much for the people to bear—A tremendous reac- 
tion has taken place—Now let Tories, submission men and 
Spanish invaders look out.”’ 

Of the people occupying what is now Harris County 
Travis wrote, ‘‘The Harrisburgers want no stimulus to pa- 
triotism—They have always been on one side; the right side. 
They have never barked up the wrong tree, and I hope they 
never will.’’ 

As the war advanced Travis developed qualities rarer than 
those of a mere fearless fighter. He pointed out that ‘‘a 
mob can do wonders in a sudden burst of patriotism or pas- 


“ce 


sion, but can not. be depended on as soldiers for a eampaign,’’ 
and advocated drafting. He went into the Alamo with his 
eyes open, realizing that ‘‘dissentions between contending 
and rival chieftains’’ were bringing disaster to the country. 
Greater men than Travis have proved themselves entirely 
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capable of laying their lives on the altar of their country, 
and yet have been unable to yield a point of personal 
dignity. In order to keep his soldiers satisfied Travis con- 
sented to an election, which resulted in his sharing the com- 
mand with Bowie. 

Deeply distressed at the apathy of those who should have 
flown to arms, he nevertheless continued to earry on. ‘“‘I 
have strained every nerve,’’ he wrote while on his way with 
reinforcements to the stronghold which was to witness his 
death. ‘‘I have used by personal credit and have neither 
slept day nor night since I received orders to march—and 
with all this exertion I have barely been able to get horses 
and equipment for the few men I have.’ 

Convinced that ‘‘we had better meet them here than suf- 
fer a war of devastation to rage in our colonies,’’ Travis 
held the Alamo. If enough of his countrymen came to nis 
rescue he might be saved; if not he would be overwhelmed. 
In either case he would do his duty as he saw it, fighting 
for those less ready than he to stand between their homes and 
the enemy. 

‘“‘T fear it is useless to waste arguments upon them,’’ he 
told Governor Smith, eleven days before Sarta Anna’s army 
reached him. ‘‘The thunder of the enemy’s cannon—and 
the smoke of their burning dwellings only will arouse them.’’ 
And with a poignaney more moving than eloquence he urged, 
“For God’s sake and the sake of our country send reinforce- 
ments.”’ 

On the day before issuing the famous appeal which has 
been called the most heroic document in American history, 
Travis wrote to the alealde of Gonzales: ‘‘The enemy in 
large force is in sight. We want men and provisions. Send 
them to us. We have 150 men and are determined to de- 
fend the Alamo to the last. Give us assistance.’’ 

“The spirits of my men. are still high,’’ says the last mes- 
Sage from the Alamo, written three days before the end. 
““We have contended for ten days against an enemy whose 
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numbers are variously estimated at from 1500 to 6000 men— 
A reinforcement of about 1000 is now entering Bexar from 
the west—Colonel Fannin is said to be on the march to this 
place with reinforcements, but I fear it is not true—I look 
to the colonies alone for aid; unless it arrives soon I shall 
have to fight the enemy on his own terms.’’ 





While Fannin’s attempt to reach the Alamo was a failure, 
thirty-two citizens of Gonzales, whose names ought to have 
a permanent place on the roll of American heroes, made their 
way through the beleaguering thousands in the darkness of 
a waning night, and came to die with Travis, 

The swift-moving Santa Anna did not wait for other 
bands to arrive. On the afternoon of March 5 he issued 
secret orders for an assault ta begin at four o’clock the next 
morning. The attacking troops were to retire to rest at 
dark, and be aroused at midnight. Bayonets especially he 
charged, must be in perfect order. The cavalry were to 
saddle up at three o’clock, and lurk on the outskirts of the 
conflict, ready to cut down any wretch attempting to save 
his life by flight. Picked men were assigned to carry scal- 
ing ladders. Such impediments to rapid motion as overcoats 
and blankets must be left behind. 

No one knows the full story of the Alamo. Captain R. M. 
Potter’s painstaking account says that the fort’s south guns 
and the Mexican batteries opposite them were engaged in a 
duel when a bugle sounded its clear signal and waiting as- 
sault troops advanced out of the darkness from three diree- 
tions at double-quick, while bands of musie stationed beside 
the commander-in-chief at a battery five hundred yards south 
of the Alamo struck up the deguello, or ‘‘no quarter.”’ 

Castrillon, an able commander of Spanish birth, was the 
soul of the assault. His column, which advanced from the 
north, was the first to reach the outer wall. It was brought 
to a disordered halt, either by rifle fire or by the cannon 
which Travis commanded in person. Meantime the column 
from the west sealed the wall, and the diversion of the de- 
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fense thus caused enabled Castrillon to gain the inside of the 
large area. It was probably while Castrillon’s troops were 
pouring through the breach that Travis fell at his post. 

The fiercest fighting was yet to come. Just within the 
doors of the rooms opening on the large area were parapets, 
fashioned by stretching two cowhides opposite each other 
and packing the space between with earth. There were also 
windows and loopholes. The men driven into these last 
fastnesses were expert shots and self-reliant individualists. 
Their very innocence of discipline was in their favor, where 
no unity of command was possible. How they fought with 
the coolness that comes to their kind with despair, and with 
what deadly execution, the Sabbath dawn revealed in scenes 
cf dreadful carnage. ‘‘It required no ordinary bravery, even 
in greatly superior numbers, to overcome a resistance so de- 
termined,’’ says Captain Potter. ‘‘The Mexican troops dis- 
played more of it in this assault than they have done on al- 
most any other oceasion.”’ 

‘‘The scene offered by this engagement was extraordinary,’’ 
says Santa Anna’s report to his government, written in the 
moment of victory. ‘‘The men fought individually, vying 
with each other in heroism. Twenty-one pieces of artillery, 
used by the enemy with perfect accuracy, the brisk fire of 
musketry, which illuminated the interior of the fortress and 
its walls and ditches, could not check our dauntless soldiers.’’ 

Travis really had only fourteen guns, but Santa Anna 
evidently thought the larger number would look better in 
his report. He also placed the Texan loss at six hundred, 
more truthfully adding, ‘‘I can assure your excellency that 
few were those who bore to their associates the tidings of 
their disaster.’’ 

When the battle was over Santa Anna required the al; 
calde of San Antonio to accompany him over the scene, as 
he wished to have the bodies of Travis, Bowie, and Crockett 
pointed out to him. They found Travis, ‘‘shot only through 
the forehead,’’ lying across the gun carriage where he had 
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fallen. He had said he was ‘‘willing to die in defense of 
his country’s liberty and his own honor,’’ and he had made 
good his words. 

Mrs. Dilue Harris records that when, in the terror and 
confusion which spread over Texas with news of the fall of 
the Alamo, her family were preparing for flight, she and 
her siste) wanted to include amone the few POSSess 101s to 
he carried with them the little hooks Colonel Travis had 
riven them: but her mother felt that these momentoes of 
their lost friend must be left behind. While the grown- 
ups were busy with aspects of the disaster which were be- 
yond childish comprehension, ‘‘sister and I had been weep- 
Colonel 


ing all day about Travis.”’ 























THE PUMP ROOM 


In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
course and unlimited confide nce. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


Ok FEMINISM 


( La i nd of 1 lv, was the hasis 
of society in the Middle Ages, and remained a vital fore 
the world until its death in 1920. What he meant by the 
latter phrase was that woman had insisted on coming down 


m the pedestal of superiority where she had _ been 
placed; that her achievement of political and social equality 
had killed chivalry, which is bused on the recognition of the 
social, if not the political, superiority of woman—which is 
the homage, one might say, which inferior man paid to his 
liege-lady. 

I am not one of those who regrets to see woman enfran- 
chised, or who thinks that she loses any feminine grace by 
easting a ballot at election time On the contrary, my 
feeling has been that the line separating the voter from the 
non-voter should never have been drawn vertically, be- 
tween the sexes, but horizontally, between the taxpayers and 
the non-taxpayers It would be fairer, I have always felt, 
to allow the taxpayers» whose money is being spent by our 
town and State officials, to choose these officials, as the 
resident members of a club, whose dues are higher than 
those of non-resident members, choose the officers, and 
guide the policies, of the club, while the non-resident mem- 
bers enjoy the privilegs of the organization, though they 
cannot vote for the officers or hold office themselves. The 
non-taxpayer should be, I feel, in the position of the non- 
resident member, enjoying the privileges of the schools, 
roads, police and fire protection furnished by the commun- 
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ity, but having no vote for the officers under whose diree- 
tion the taxpayers money is spent. This state of affairs, 
however, would not, I suppose, be democratic, and would 
certainly be considered un-American. It is obvious that it 
would reduce graft. 

The nineteenth amendment to our already over-amended 
Constitution gives women the right to vote, and the com- 
panion right to hold office. Some women are as fit for this 
as some men, and I imagine the majority of women are as 
unfit as the majority of men for those duties. As usual, 
the organized minority made most of the noise; and the 


é ; 


‘suffragists’? put rather more emphasis on the ‘‘ privilege’’ 
of voting than on the ‘‘duty”’ of the voter. As a result, the 
majority of women (like the majority of men) view elec- 
tion-day with indifference, and things will go on much as 
they have been going hitherto. 

Like Prohibition, Feminism js still a live issue, though the 
Constitutional Amendment has given the organized minor- 
itv what it desired. But Prohibition is a live issue because 
there are many people who feel that somehow their liberties 
have been taken from them by a league whose avowed ob- 
ject was to do away with the saloon, but which has, never- 
theless, entered their homes. Feminism, on the other hand, 
is not attacked by enemies on the outside; it regards the 
victory recently won as the first of a series—and having 
gained political equality, it seeks social and economic equality 
as well. That is, it thinks it seeks such equality; but what it 
really wants is what all other groups in our country today 
are after; namely, privilege. It is one of the disquieting signs 
of the life of contemporary America, that we are increasingly 
ready to think in groups, and to seek the advantage of our 
particular group, regardless of the rights—of even the wel- 
fare—of others. The so-called ‘‘feminist’’—like the ‘‘radi- 
-al’’—is always prating about equality, and seeking special 
favors. 

If you read with this point of view in mind, you will 
see how biased a large part of the ‘‘feministie’’ contri- 
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bution to eurrent literature is. Many matters with which 
the feminists deal are not—stretly speaking—feministic, at 
all. I number among my acquaintances an erudite lady 
who teaches at a women’s college. She is an ardent femin- 
ist. She reproaches tacitly the men who teach at this col- 
lege beeause they are taking both cash and kudos from 
hypothetical women who ought to be in their positions. Yet 
she is, to all appearances, opposed to the development of 
graduate study at this institution, on the ground that it 
is unfair to lure women en with hopes that they may ex- 
pect fair treatment at the hands of college presidents. She 
points—one might almost say with the pride and satisfac- 
tion of a martyr—to the negligible few who hold good 
positions on the faculties of Western state universities 
(though the number is greater than she admits); she em- 
phasizes the idea that, until women are given an equal foot- 
ing with men on the faculties of men’s colleges, no men 
should be allowed to teach at women’s colleges; yet she aoecs 
not favor giving women the tools of their trade, which will 
allow them to compete with men even where they have an 
“equal chance.’’ If women are not promoted on her own 
Feeulty> it is (she maintains) because they are women; it 
does not seem to oceur to her that it is because as individuals 
they have not been considered worthy of promotion. Like 
the ‘‘radical’’ thinker (God save the mark!) who believes 
that members of the ‘‘eap!talistic’’ class are liars and cheats 
because they are rich, and that truth and honor are found 
only among the poor, many a feminist holds that to be a 
woman is alone enough to warrant suecess in whatever field 
of activity a woman may choose; and that if there is any 
physiological difference between a woman’s mind and that 
of a man, it should redound to the advantage of the former. 

No better definition of ‘‘democracy’’ has been made than 
that which limits the word to ‘‘equality of opportunity.*’ 
We all should be equal before the law, and we all have the 
right to an even start. How far each gets in the race de- 
pends on himself; some are capable of going further than 
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cthers—some cannot hold out because of disadvantages due 
to heredity or environment—but all should be given a chance 
to do what they can. Lenin and Trotsky are as willing to 
use their superior abilities as unscrupulously as ever Cesar 
and Napoleon were. The benevolent despot, whether Em- 
peror or ‘‘Commissioner,’’ guides the people in the path 
which he thinks is the best for them to take; and if the 
despot is just, as well as benevolent, he will not admit special 
privilege. To our farmers’ bloc, to the organized miners, 
railwaymen, and factory workers, are now added the women 
—some of them; for the majority have not yet shown a will- 
ingness to join a Women’s Party—and each of these groups 
is anxious to grasp what it can, regardless of the rights of 
others. If the Eighteenth Amendment was an example of 
‘*elass-legislation’’ (moral, rather than economic), the Nine- 
teenth Amendment is another, though physical, rather than 
either moral or economic; and insofar as the feminist cap- 
italizes it for the benefit of her sex, this aspect of it will be 
emphasized. 

The chief objection to such divisions as that suggested by 
a Women’s Party is, of course, not that it brings benefits to 
its adherents, but that it ereates distinctions where none 


should exist. When one group aims at special privileges, 


other groups resist—or join it to rob the unorganized who 
cannot resist—and at the best, hard-feeling results: at the 
worst, blows. It is impossible to think that one sex shall 
ever be arrayed against the other—then would chivalry be 
dead indeed !—but the ‘‘feminist’’ must realize that her aim 
is equality of opportunity, which she has attained more often 
than she seems to realize; and that when she goes beyond, 
into the field of special privilege, she is walking on dan- 
gerous ground. 


RopertT WITHINGTON. 








